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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Americans, who have the privilege of making their own 
blunders, made some on Tuesday of last week. This is a privilege 
which they regard it worth while to fight for. And while they 
fight for it they exercise it. Some of them exercise it to the 
extreme of logic. Among these may be counted those citizen sol- 
diers who, under training to fight on behalf of self-government, 
voted for the New York mayoralty candidate Morris Hillquit, 
who advocates a peace with Germany, the most efficient and 
terrible enemy that self-government has ever been called upon 
to fight. In the elections that were held on November 6 all over 
the country there were many thousands of men elected to local 
offices ; and these are the elections that really make self-govern- 
ment. The elections of National prominence, however, were 
very few. They were: 

1. The municipal election in New York—the choice of a vir- 
tual commission, including the Mayor, for the government of 
the city, and other municipal officers. 

2. Significant municipal elections for minor offices in Chicago 
and Philadelphia. 

3. State elections in Massachusetts and Virginia, with a vote 
on Constitutional amendments in Massachusetts. 

4, A vote on the woman suffrage question in New York and 
Ohio. 

5. A vote on prohibition in Ohio and New Mexico. 


TAMMANY’S RETURN TO POWER 


By an overwhelming plurality—almost a majoi.., 

many Hall has captured control of the entire city government 
of New York. This political organization of odorous history 
succeeded in defeating the best Mayor New York has ever had, 
and has elected as his successor John F. Hylan, of whom it is 
sufficient to say that his election is due to Murphy and Hearst. 
With him have been elected, but by lesser majorities, his asso- 
ciates on the Tammany ticket. 

John Purroy Mitchel, the present Mayor, candidate ‘for 
re-election on a Fusion ticket, was second in the race—a bad 
second. Morris Hillquit, the pacifist candidate of the Socialists, 

lled a vote which, though at least four times as large as the 
Socialists had ever polled in New York City before, was not 
enough to place him better than third among the candidates. 
The Republican candidate, W. M. Bennett, rendered his party 
the poor service of putting it in the fourth place, with a total vote 
equal to only a fraction of the Tammany candidate’s plurality. 
There are many causes that contributed to the return of Tam- 
many to power; but they may all be summed up in one—the 
failure of the opponents of Tammany misrule to unite. The 
first evidence of the lack of union in what has hopefully, rather 
than accurately, been called Fusion was the rejection of the 
Fusion candidate in the Republican primaries and the nomina- 
tion of a separate Republican candidate. 

As a matter of fact, whether it is Germany on one side and 
the Allied nations on another, or Tammany on one side and 
heterogeneous elements in favor of good government on the 
other, a compact organization, working seven days in the week 
and fifty-two weeks in the year, and not very scrupulous in the 
use of methods to attain its ends, has an advantage which can- 
not be overcome by the mere superiority of numbers. In bidding 
for support Tammany appealed to many elements. It appealed 
to German-American disloyalists through the subtle comments 
of the Hearst papers and by the nomination of a man whom 
pro-Germans had counted among their supporters ; and, on the 
other hand, it appealed to patriotic citizens by its professions of 








loyalty and by its charges that Americanism had been injected 
as an issue by Tammany’s opponents hypocritically. It played 
upon the prejudices of some of the Roman Catholics in the city 
as a consequence of what Mayor Mitchel’s administration had 
done to remedy evils in child-caring institutions maintained by 
various denominations. It cultivated the suspicions of the igno- 
rant in the city’s population against what the Mayor had done 
for the schools. It skillfully misrepresented one of Mayor 
Mitchel’s finest qualities—his ability to represent the city with 
dignity and suavity on occasions of ceremony—as something 
undemocratic. On the other hand, Tammany’s enemies, being 
somewhat handicapped by regard for the truth, were further 
handicapped by disagreement as to how to get the truth before 
the people. 

The effect of Tammany’s victory is likely to be felt most 
directly by the people through those departments of the 
city government which under Mayor Mitchel have been most 
human and efficient. The transformation of the Police Depart- 
mént under Commissioner Woods can scarcely go on if that 
Department, as seems inevitable, goes under Tammany control. 
The Health Department, under Dr. Emerson, the Charities 
Department, under Commissioner Kingsbury, and other -such 
departments have close relation to the people; and they have 
been administered, not for the benefit of a few, but for the 
benefit of the people. It is therefore the people themselves 
who will suffer from misrule. Tammany’s argument for munic- 
ipal ownership had its effect in the campaign. It remains to 
be seen whether the incoming Tammany government will have 
any interest in any other kind of municipal ownership than its 
own ownership of lucrative municipal power. 


TAMMANY’S VICTORY AND THE WAR 


That. Tammany’s success will be hailed in some quarters as 
a German victory is not to be taken with too great seriousness. 


' The city which has been the seat of the great movements for 


preparedness, for entrance into the war, and for the prosecu- 
tion of the war, and has furnished more than its quota of sub- 
scriptions and subscribers to the Liberty Loan, is not pro- 
German. It has simply allowed men who are willing to profit 
by pro-Germanism to get into places of power. 

If Mr. Hillquit had been elected, it would have been an un- 
mistakable victory for open disloyalty to the Government and 
the cause of America. Mr. Hillquit’s large vote is sufficiently 
disquieting as it is. It must be remembered, however, that New 
York City is largely a city of immigrants who are unfamiliar 
with American principles and unimbued with the American 
spirit. Whenever, therefore, the defense of American principles 
and the American spirit calls for self-sacrifice, a considerable 
proportion of the city’s population votes No. They are not so 
much disloyal as unloyal. 

During the Civil War, when the question came up whether 
the Government should continue the war to a finish or make 

ace with the Southern Confederacy, which would certainly 

ave involved a continuance of slavery and might have involved 
the disruption of the Union, there was a large vote against the 
war. But it is also to be remembered that when Lincoln came 
before the people for re-election New York State cast its pon- 
derous vote for him. What was evident at the time of Fernando 
Wood is evident now, and for the same reason. 

The vote in New York City for Hylan and for Hillquit 
includes the whole of this unloyal vote ; and it demonstrates the 
necessity of education in American principles. And the recent 
events in Columbia University show that this edueation in 
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American principles is as important in New York institutions 
of higher learning as it is in its public schools. 


TALES FROM TWO CITIES 


Chicago has suffered under a disloyal Mayor—while New 
York has been protected by an aggressively patriotic admin- 
istrator. Perhaps this is the reason why Chicago has revolted 
and snowed under her peace-at-any-price candidates, while New 
York has complacently drifted back to Tammany. The evil 
which is brought most closely home is the evil against which 
we fight the hardest. 

The early returns from Chicago indicate a sweeping victory 
for the Fusion candidates for the Superior and Circuit Courts. 
In the districts on the north side of Chicago, known as “ the Lit- 
tle Germany districts,” pre-election forecasts of a Socialistic 
victory were proved false. The Socialists received their normal 
vote and no more. Women voted in Chicago on certain bond 
issues before the electorate, but under the law were not entitled 
to vote for the judicial candidates. 

In Philadelphia the issue before the people differed greatly 
from that paramount in Chicago, but it was quite as clearly 
drawn. In Chicago the issue was between pacifism and patriot- 
ism, between disloyalty and support of the war policies of the 
Government. In Philadelphia, on the other hand, the issue was 
that of honest government or municipal corruption. On the 
face of the returns it appears that the candidates for municipal 
offices on what its opponents quite reasonably called the 
“ murder ticket ” defeated the candidates on the “Town Meeting 
ticket ” by about three thousand. The election will, however, 
not be definitely decided until the courts have a chance to pass 
on the charges of fraud which have been made and until the 
soldier vote has been counted. 

The Philadelphia municipal situation, it will be remembered, 
culminated in the murder of a detective by gunmen acting 
under the protection of the police at the recent primary. 
In connection with this Philadelphia atrocity the Mayor him- 
self was arrested. The situation was described in our issue of 
October 24 by Harold P. Quicksall. As an example of political 
thuggery the deeds of the Vare faction, in control of the present 
city regres have seldom been surpassed and infrequently 
equaled in American municipal history. Those familiar with 
American municipal history will realize that it would be 
difficult to launch a severer indictment than this. 


STATE ELECTIONS 


There have been elections for Governor in two States, Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts. In the first the Democratic candidate, 
Westmoreland Davis, was chosen ; in the second, the Republi- 
can candidate, Samuel Walker McCall, was elected. 

In Virginia a Democrat’s nomination to office is tantamount 
to election. In Massachusetts a Republican nomination is not. 
In that State, generally Republican, the vote is variable, because 
of the independent voter's activity. This year that activity 
greatly favored Governor McCall. He was re-elected by a 
majority over his Democratic opponent much larger than that 
of a year ago. 

There are, among others, three reasons for this. First, Mr. 
McCall has shown marked executive ability. Second, as the 
Boston “ Transcript” says in quoting Mr. Charles Sumner 
Bird : 

Look over Mr. Mansfield’s past record ; read his public utter- 
ances ; examine his intimate affiliations with the Curley political 
machine, which to-day controls Boston. Is it wise, or even safe, to 
turn over our State Government to Mr. Mansfield and to the 
Democracy which he represents ? 


The third reason may be found in the statement of Mr. 
Mansfield, the Democratic candidate, as quoted by the same 
paper : 

I am the attorney for many labor unions that depend upon 
the liquor business for their livelihood. 


ry . ‘ . . 

lhree amendments were submitted by the State Constitutional 
Convention, now in session, to the popular vote, asking for 
absentee voting, for municipal dealings in the necessities of 
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life, and for prohibition of State aid to religious institutions. 
All won in the election. 

The fight against the third amendment was chiefly directed, 
it is stated, by high officials of the Roman Catholic Church, 
who claimed that the amendment was directly aimed at their 
church-controlled institutions. Animosity was stirred up par- 
ticularly in Boston, where the Catholic element is exceedingly 
strong. Cardinal Q’Connell denounced the amendment as an 
insult to the Church, and, according to the newspapers, in an 
appeal to the diocese declared. that any Catholic who voted for 
the amendment was virtually a traitor to the Church. 

The amendment would prohibit State aid to “any school or 
institution of learning . . . wherein any denominational doc- 
trine is inculeated.” It is a far cry from the Massachusetts of 
three centuries ago—a virtual theocracy—with its bigotry and 
compulsion, to the democracy of to-day, with its separation of 
Church and State, and now its separation of private institutions 
and public funds. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE WINS IN NEW YORK 
AND LOSES IN OHIO 


New York is the nineteenth State to accept woman suffrage 
in whole or in part, the twelfth to accept it in full; in all of 
the nineteen States women may vote for Presidential electors ; 
in some, women may not vote for certain State and local officers ; 
those States which can vote only for local officers are not 
included in the number. The nineteen States count 175 votes 
in the Electoral College. 

The victory in New York is naturally considered by the 
suffrage leaders to be the most important yet won, not only 
because of the size and population of the State, but because 
it is the first considerable victory won in the East. From the 
woman suffrage point of view, the victory in New York very 
much overshadows the recent defeat in Maine and the adverse 
decision as to the rights of women by the Indiana courts. 

It had been considered unfortunate even by many of the 
suffrage leaders that the question should be passed upon in New 
Yorl- -* “ist this time; but the results show that, instead of being 
uusavorable, the time was psychologically favorable for the suf- 
frage cause. The suffrage leaders themselves declare that the 
work done by women in the war, both here and abroad, was an 
important factor in the result, and specify such things as the 
State Military Census, the activity in selling Liberty bonds, and 
the many forms of relief work. They also declare that an impor- 
tant element in the result was the fact that, in reply to the repeat- 
ed question whether New York women really wanted the vote, 
they canvassed the State and obtained more than a million sig- 
natures to a petition. President Wilson’s expression of hope 
and desire that New York would grant women the vote at this 
election doubtless also had its effect. 

The returns available on the day after election gave a total 
of a little over 1,000,000 votes cast, and of these, at that time, 
it was estimated that 601,637 were for suffrage and 504,402 
against. This would give a majority for suffrage of nearly 
100,000. 

The reversal of the vote of the State, which decidedly rejected 
woman suffrage in 1915, is one of the extraordinary features of 
the New York suffrage victory this year. 

It appears certain that woman suffrage has been defeated in 
Ohio, and the majority in Ohio against is not far from equal 
to the majority in New York for woman suffrage. 

The list of States in which women may now vote for Presi- 
dential electors is as follows : 

Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana. 
Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
York, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, Washington, 


Wyoming. 


MORE SUCCESS FOR PROHIBITION 


It appears on the face of the returns that prohibitionists 
have also cause for rejoicing, for both Ohio and New Mexico 
have apparently gone dry. The figures of the votes in these 
two States are not known as we go to press. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ELECTIONS 

It is very easy to believe in democracy when elections go your 
way; but the real believer in democracy holds that even the 
mistakes that people make in governing themselves are more to be 
desired than the perfectly correct decisions that may be made for 
the people by a ruling caste. It is inevitable that by these elec- 
tions many thousands will be greatly disappointed ; but one of 
the great signs of the firmness of democracy in America is the 
fact that everywhere ‘these results, so far as they are shown to 
be legal, will be accepted, and the disappointed ones will go on 
their way and await the next time. 

Our opinion as to the significance of the suffrage vote we 
state briefly elsewhere in this issue. 

The result of the vote in Chicago is distinctly to be weleomed 
by all loyal Americans, for there the issue was definitely one of 
loyalty against disloyalty ; and loyalty won. 

In Philadelphia, too, the issue was definite, and the fact that 
the outcome is uncertain twenty-four hours after the votes were 
cast is disappointing ; but, whatever success the machine may 
have in Philadelphia, it is a continuance of machine politics and 
not a backsliding ; whereas in New York the clean sweep of 
Tammany is a distinct turning back from non-partisan good 
government. However, though it is undoubtedly true that all the 
advocates in New York City of a“ wide open” town sup- 
ported Hylan, the figures indicate that many thousands of the 
working classes supported Hylan because they believed, mis- 
takenly but undoubtedly sincerely, that Mayor Mitchel repre- 
sented the “silk stocking” element. Mr. Hylan has himself 
been a workingman, having been an engineer on one of the 
Brooklyn elevated railways before he studied law. The fact that 
Mr. Hylan was born on a farm in Greene County is something 
of a guarantee of his Americanism, and both he and the 
“ Chief” of Tammany Hall, Charles F. Murphy, have come 
out with statements pledging their support to the Government. 

Since Tammany has won, it is practically an advantage that 
Tammany should have complete control of the city govern- 
ment. Now Tammany must show without concealment and 
without excuse just what it is able and willing todo. There is 
no such divided responsibility as there would have been with a 
Tammany Mayor and a Fusion Board of Estimate. The citi- 
zens at the next elections will have a clear opportunity to make 
a fair comparison with the Mitchel administration and to form 
a free judgment. 

In New York, as elsewhere throughout the Nation, there has 
been practically a free and honest election. The old days of 
wanton bribery and corruption and intimidation have gone. 
And, whatever misfortune may come upon the people as a result 
of their exercise of choice by their own votes, all true Ameri- 
cans would rather live in a Nation administered by free and 
honest elections than in a government imposed on the mass by 
authority from above. American freedom, with whatever decree 
of muddling through and inefficiency it may bring at times, 
is better than kaiserism, with whatever degree of efficiency and 
unity it may impose upon the people that it controls. 


THE WAR: ITALY’S DANGER 


The Italian armies have now retired from the line 
west of the Tagliamento River, where General Cadorna 
rallied and reformed his forces after the recent retreat. The 
entire army of the Isonzo front had fallen back as a neces- 
sary consequence of the break through their line made by the 
sudden onslaught of a German army under the immediate com- 
mand of General von Below and under the orders of General von 
Mackensen. The retiral from the Tagliamento line is not, as 
might at first seem, evidence of further defeat. The position at 
that river was one impossible to hold permanently ; first, because 
the stream, though broad, is shallow in parts; and, secondly, 
because the enemy advancing from the northeast threatened to 
outflank the Italians’ left wing. Just where the real line of 
defense against Germany and Austria will be fixed by General 
Cadorna is not certain, but very probably it may be just beyon 
and southwest of the Piave River. ; 

There is a strong probability of an attack by German and 
Austrian forces on the Trentino line, with the view of bringing 
a cross-fire, so to speak, on Italy’s, armies in northern Venetia 
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and forcing a retreat which would expose Venice itself to cap- 
ture. This double attack would be to repeat what General 
von Mackensen did in Rumania. There have been indications 
of such an attack in force on the Trentino front by Germany, 
but it has not, as we write, developed in a large way. If it does 
not so develop, that will be strong evidence that Germany has 
reached its limit in detaching special forces from other fronts 
to attack Italy. 

All accounts speak of the coolness and courage with which 
the greater part of the Italian army and its commanders have 
met their reverse. Reinforcements have been pushed forward, 
guns and ammunition are on the way, and aid from Italy’s allies 
is earnestly expected, and, to some extent at least, has arrived. 

It would be an enormous error to consider for a moment that 
what has happened on the Isonzo front means that Italy is out 
of the war. England’s Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, and 
France’s Premier, M. Painlevé, have gone to Rome to learn at 
first hand just what the crisis demands. That Italy needs coal 
and steel more than anything else is now well known, and surely 
America should hasten every effort in this direction. We com- 
mend to our readers’ attention the article by Lieutenant Ro- 
selli, of the Italian army, which will be found on another page. 


THE WAR: THE WESTERN FRONT 


It is quite within possibility that the gains just made by the 
British and French may prove of overpowering importance ; 
although far less sensational than the German gains in Italy, 
they may ultimately be of a more decisive nature. 

It would be hard to overestimate the possible value of the 
capture by the British forces in Flanders of the town of 
Passchendaele. As those who have followed the campaign 
in Flanders know, mile by mile and almost foot by foot, the 
British have been forcing their way along the ridges north- 
east of Ypres, which dominate the plains of Flanders. If they 
can complete the occupation of this high ground, it would seem 
impossible for the town of Roulers, four or five miles to the 
east, to be longer held by the Germans. As we write news comes 
that Roulers is under bombardment. If Roulers falls, the way 
seems easy for the Allies to eut German communication from 
the south to the coast towns of Zeebrugge and Ostend. 
The news of November 7 indicates that General Haig’s sol- 
diers are well established even beyond Passchendaele. Unless 
unexpected reverses happen, the possession of this ridge town 
means vastly more than most people realize. 

The week’s report of British achievement has also to its credit 
the defeat by British naval forces of German vessels encoun- 
tered in the Cattegat (the arm of the North Sea which lies 
between Sweden and Denmark). A German auxiliary cruiser 
was destroyed, about ten army patrol vessels were sunk, and 
some sixty or seventy prisoners were taken. 

The French on their part of the line have so smashed and 
driven the German forces north of the Chemin des Dames that 
there was nothing for it but that the Germans should retire 
along a fifteen-mile front to the Ailette River. Beyond that 
insignificant stream they have made a stand. The gain in 
territory is little (eighteen square miles); but again it must be 
considered that the gain in position is valuable, and that the 
fact that the French, like the British, are now constantly 
driving the enemy back is full of significance. 


THE WAR: THE FIRST AMERICAN BATTLE LOSSES 


Inevitably the story of the death of the first American sol- 
diers to engage in actual conflict with German soldiers on the 
front stirs American hearts with admiration of their courage, 
as well as with grief at their fate. The three soldiers who died 
in this trench raid were Thomas F. Enright, James B. Gresham, 
and Merle D. Hay. These names will stand at the head of the 
roll of honor of Americans who died in battle in France for their 
country. Five other men of General Pershing’s force were 
wounded in this engagement, and twelve were missing and with- 
out doubt are prisoners. : 

The accounts of this fight (insignificant in itself, but of tre- 
mendous interest to Americans) show that our men acted with 
courage and feyght as well as was possible under peculiarly 
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puzzling and frightful conditions. The German artillery, in 
preparation for this trench raid, had directed a heavy, continued 
fire beyond and back of the post occupied by the American 
detachment so as to cut it off from the possibility of retreat- 
ing or bringing up reinforcements. The fact that forty of our 
men were engaged indicates that half of them remained unhurt 
after the Germans had retired with their prisoners to their own 
lines. Hardly anything could try new soldiers more severely 
than such an attack. It is not, however, a new method, as some 
writers seem to think. In Ian Hay’s just published war narra- 
tive, “ All In It,” precisely such an attack is described with 
vivid detail in words which apply in every particular to this 
attack. 

This is not the only loss recently suffered in the war by the 
United States. Others recently recorded have been the overturn- 
ing of the picket boat belonging to our battle-ship Michigan 
and the consequent loss of twelve sailors, and the loss of the 
American patrol boat Alcedo, torpedoed and sunk by a German 
submarine in the war zone, with the loss of one officer, Lieuten- 
ant John T. Melvin, and twenty enlisted men. 

As time goes on we shall doubtless become more accustomed 
to lists of casualties and accept them as a necessary part of the 
burden imposed upon the free countries by German oppression 
and ambition. But American sympathy with those whose sons 
and brothers have died for their country and American memory 
of the heroism and nobility of the men who perished on the 
French front will never lessen or become devoid of gratitude and 
honor. 


THE NEW GERMAN CHANCELLOR 


It is interesting to note that the new heads of the French 
and German Governments are men who have made their repu- 
tations in other fields than politics. In France Paul Painlevé was 
a distinguished mathematician long before he went into politics. 
In Germany Georg von Hertling’s fame rests primarily upon 
his works on philosophy, and in particular upon English philos- 
ophy, one volume being devoted to John Locke. 

A careful man of curiously mingled broad and narrow visions, 
when Count von Hertling (his portrait appears in this issue) 
did go into politics he rose to be Bavarian Premier. Now he is 
German Chancellor. Why? First, because Bavaria, as the 
greatest state in Germany after Prussia, has been getting restive, 
and, as the leader of South Germany (Prussia, Baden, Wur- 
temberg, Saxony), demands a larger voice in the Imperial 
Government. Second, because Hertling is the leader of the 
Catholic party in South Germany, and it is more than ever 
necessary to “ stand in” with the Pope. Third, because South 
Germany in general and Hertling in particular are closely 
allied with Austria, and the preservation of Austria is abso- 
lutely essential to the dream of a Pan-Germany with Prussia 
in full domination over Central Europe from the North Sea to 
Constantinople. , 


THE NEW ITALIAN CABINET 


The new Italian Cabinet, under Signor Orlando, disturbs 
many people who think it a Cabinet of alliance, if not of coa- 
lition, with the former Premier Signor Giolitti and the pro- 
Germans; this because the new Prime Minister was once a 
member of a Giolitti Cabinet. Instead, the Orlando Cabinet 
merely means an alliance with those elements which have claimed 
that Italy was not managing her military affairs or her internal 
affairs in the right way. 

Vittorio Emanuele Orlando, whose portrait appears on an- 
other page, thought that Italy should not have gone into the 
war Ww 
aims of Italy, but with her ability to carry on war. He has 
repeatedly made a good, if not great, Minister of the Interior. 
He has been professor of Jaw in the University of Rome. He 
is a Sicilian. The mantle of another Sicilian Premier, Crispi, 
falls on him. He is considered one of the most able speakers and 
skillful writers in Italy. 

Baron Sonnino remains Foreign Minister, and this will 
sure every one as to Italy’s unswerving purpose in conté 
the war. 


1en she did, finding fault, not with the aspirations and - 
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A PACT TO PROTECT CHINA 


Not a treaty, as many newspapers have incorrectly stated, 
but an interchange of notes between state officials of the 
United States and Japan, reaffirms the mutual policy of 
the two nations as regards China. The letters which thus 
passed between our Secretary of State, Mr. Lansing, and the 
Special Ambassador of Japan in this country, Viscount Ishii, 
will eliminate any doubt that might be-felt as to the good 
faith of Japan’s recent public pledge through the addresses in 
this country of Viscount Ishii—that Japan would observe the 
integrity of China as regards both territory and sovereignty. 
We have reported these utterances in The Outlook and have 
commented on the emphasis and freedom of language in which 


‘the distinguished Japanese Special Ambassador embodied them. 


The notes now interchanged are careful to set forth that this 
has been the policy both of Japan and of the United States in 
the past, so that in form at least the notes are not a declaration of 
new purpose but a reiteration of old purpose. Practically, how- 
ever, their effect is to make a new mutual guarantee of Chinese 
independence and territorial integrity, and also to reaffirm in 
unmistakable terms the intention of both countries to keep wide 
open the door for international commerce and industry. 

That such a public announcement of purpose and policy by 
the two countries will do a great deal to obviate possible fric- 
tion between Japan and the United States is obvious. The 
distinguished diplomatic correspondents referred to mischievous 
reports that have existed and to the German propaganda which 
has attempted to misinform and alienate the two countries. 
These evil influences are denounced, and whatever doubt they 
have caused is dispelled for the present and the future. 

The United States, on its part, recognizes that Japan has 
special interests in China, particularly in the part to which her 

yossessions are contiguous, but both Japan and the United 

States disavow any intention to allow discrimination against 
international trade or to disregard commercial rights granted 
by China to other Powers. 

Nothing could be clearer and more direct than the policy 
thus formally declared by Japan and the United States. If at 
any time either nation should act in a manner inconsistent 
with the agreement, it would thereby expose itself to a charge 
of false dealing, to which it is impossible to imagine that either 
of the two countries would for a moment submit. 


“THE MASSES:” LIBERTY MUST 
NOT OBSTRUCT LAW 


It is a legal maxim that what one is forbidden to do directly 
he may not do by indirection. This is the ground of a decision by 
the United States Cireuit Court of A for the New York 
Cireuit, reversing the decision by the District Court in the case 
of the periodical called “ The Masses,” of which Max Eastman 
is editor. The Government refused to let “The Masses” go 
through the mail because, as asserted, contrary to the provisions 
of the Espionage Law, it encouraged resistance to the military 
draft. Judge Hand, in the District Court, found that the paper 
did not directly advise resistance, and therefore did not violate 
the law. 

But, on the same facts—eulogy of Anarchists who had defied 
the law, editorial attacks upon the law, and cartoons implying a 
charge of treacherous acts by our Government —J udge Roger 
of the higher court, found ample cause for the denial of the 
mails. He said: “ That one may willfully obstruct the enlistment 
service without advising in direct languageagainst enlistment and 
without stating that to refrain from enlistment is a duty or in 
one’s interest, seems to us too plain for controversy. To obstruct 
the recruiting or enlistment service within the meaning of the 
statute it is not necessary that there should be a physical 
obstruction.” 

Moreover, since there is now a law which forbids, under pen- 
alpy, “ the carrying, transportation, publication, and distribu- 
on” of any matter that is not mailable, it is now possible to 
stop the dissemination of disloyal papers in other ways than 
through the mail, as by express. ually significant is the fact 
that Judge —— took pains to pomt out that “ if the maga- 
zine is non-mailable under that section [of the Espionage Act), 
it may be that the editor has committed a crime in publishing 
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Barker in London Opinion 


Sehpennle (one of the old school) : 





sir—us having to enlist all these ’ere civilians !’ 


THE PROFESSIONAL POINT OF VIEW 


From the Westminster Gazette (London) 


























“Tt’s the war that’s s ruining the army, The Pope: ‘*‘ Won’t you shake hands ?”’ 


President Wilson: ‘Not until he’s washed !” 
THE SPOTS WILL NOT OUT 





Cottrell un Cassell’s Saturday Journal (London) 


Farmer : ** Look ’ere, Miss, that field you plowed vs 
Lady Land-worker (art student): ‘Oh, really! Well, I'll rub it out and 


do it again.’ 





THE FORCE OF HABIT 


vesterday’s 3 all wrong.” 


From Nebelspalter (Zurich) 


























**Give me money for coal.”’ 


cheaper way.’ 
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GERMANY DEMANDS A MILLION LOAN IN RETURN FOR COAL 
‘** Don’t let her catch you! Look at the other one she has in her prison !”’ 


THE OLD WOMAN (GERMANY) HAS SWITZERLAND CAGED AND WANTS TO TRAP HOLLAND 


(Treub, Dutch Statesman). 








HUMORS OF THE WAR AS SEEN IN FOREIGN PAPERS 


‘*Why spend money on coal? Throw paper money into the fire. It is a 


CHEAP MONEY AND DEAR COAL (A GERMAN-SWISS CARTOON) 
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it, for which, upon conviction, he may be fined not more than 
#10,000 or imprisoned for not more than twenty years, or both.” 

The decision brings out strikingly the distinction between 
free speech and incitement to violation of law. Disloyal writers 
who are trying to find a way to help Germany without getting 
into jail should take warning 


LIFTING THE LID 


In 1874 a big, burly six-footer joined the New York City 
police foree. He soon made a name for himself as a thief-catcher. 
He was both shrewd and fearless. He did not hesitate to engage 
dock-rat gangs single-handed. In many a fight he was badly 
used, but he would say, “ You ought to see the other fellow !” 

He had not been two years on the force before he became a 
detective, and in seven years he sent nearly nine hundred crimi- 
nals to prison. He rose through the police ranks to roundsman, 
sergeant, lieutenant, captain. 

Then, just twenty years after he had joined the police force, 
came the fateful year 1894 and the Lexow investigation, which 
“lifted the lid” off the city’s shameful condition. For exam- 
ple, it divulged the fact that within a pistol-shot of one another 
and of one of the precinct stations no less than twelve resorts 
for thieves were open all night to the youths of the city. The 
proprietor of one of these boasted that he had paid two- hundred 
thousand dollars to the police. 

Some of this came out in the testimony of the big, burly 
policeman who had joined the force in 1874, Max Schmittber- 
ger. He confessed to having collected tribute from disorderly 
houses and gambling resorts and of having divided the spoils 
with the man “ higher up.” 

Those men were living on gifts wrung from the city’s dis- 
turbers—from the thieves and crooks, panders and murderers. 
They were the city’s real dictators. Of course Schmittberger— 
now “ Schmittberger the Squealer,” as he was quickly called by 
them—made these men his enemies; he had not yet made 
honest men his friends. For the moment bad and good alike 
fell away from him. : 


THE MAN WHO CAME BACK 


But the real man revealed himself then. The day that he 
closed his testimony before the Lexow Committee he declared 
that thenceforth he would “ run straight.”” The uniform which 
had cloaked his sin was now to cloak his virtue. Fortunately, by 
making a clean breast of all his connection with the underworld, 
he escaped State prison and saved his place in the police. 

He immediately turned about face. With a reformer’s zeal, 
his iron discipline now became more rigid than ever. He won 
the title of the “ broom of the Department,” because it always 
sent him to clean up a “dirty.” precinet. He did these jobs 
thoroughly amid many indignities which Tammany politicians 
and police officials tried to heap on him (and we are to have, 
alas! Tammany again in the saddle). For instance, though a 
captain commanding a precinct, it was years before he was 
allowed to march in the annual police parade. 

At length it was Schmittberger’s turn to be made inspector. 
This brought on a fresh fight. General Greene was then Police 
Commissioner. He was overwhelmed with letters protesting 
against the proposed appointment. But a letter of another sort 
determined the outcome. It was from the private secretary of 
a former Police Commissioner, then President of the United 
States, Theodore Roosevelt, to Schmittberger, and it read: 

The President directs me to say that he will be delighted to 

have you refer to him for your entire service while he was a 

member of the Police Commission of New York. 


_ Sehmittberger was made inspector. But when General 
Bingham became Police Commissioner, the skies clouded again. 
Charges were made against Schmittberger, and he was placed 
on trial. He emerged triumphantly and General Bingham 
finally made him chief inspector. 

Among the guests at the recent-wedding of Arthur Woods, 
the present Police Commissioner, no one attracted more atten- 
tion or respect than the tall man of military bearing leading 
the contingent of inspectors. This was appropriate, for, as 
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Mr. Woods has said of his chief inspector, “no one has done 
more to rehabilitate the New York City police.” 

This was the man who came back. He died the other day, 
and thousands followed his coffin, not because he was a gzeat 
police expert or a great grafter who had sought refuge in 
flight to a new place—for he had not—but because he had 
“made good ” in the old. 


- THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND LIBERTY BONDS 


The American public school has proved itself to be an effi- 
cient factor in the successful prosecution of the war for democ- 
racy. No complete inventory has yet been possible, but indica- 
tions are that in New York State alone teachers and pupils 
turned into the United States Treasury .fifty million dollars 
in applications for Liberty bonds: As this school campaign has 
been overlooked in the magnitude of the National effort, we are 
glad to be able to report some of its important features. 

There were distributed to New York teachers ninety thou- 
sand copies of a special edition of the Liberty Loan Source 
Book, with an Introduction by President John H. Finley. Rural 
superintendents representing forty counties and city superin- 
tendents representing nearly every city in New York called 
teachers into conference. Teachers were instructed to “ teach 
bonds ”—that is, to give instructions as to the financial condi- 
tion and needs of the Government and the plain duty of all 
citizens. Essay contests for Liberty Loan medals and for prizes 
in bonds were open to all high school students, while similar 
compositions were encouraged in elementary schools. October 
24 was generally celebrated as Liberty Day in the schools ; 
applications for bonds were distributed to parents through the 
children ; teachers’ canvasses were common. In New York City 
both parochial and public: schools joined in a remarkable cam- 
paign, evening patriotic meetings were held in each New York 
City public school during the entire last two weeks of the 
“ drive,” and four hundred lectures on the loan were given in 
the city public lecture courses. The result was that the most 
difficult classes in the community to reach and influence were 
influenced through their children and through the teachers in the 
schools. Remote rural districts were thoroughly canvassed, and 
timid non-investing people were introduced to banking methods 
for the first time. People of foreign speech, for the most part 
intensely patriotic, but strangers to American banks, were 
instructed in the ways of finance by their bilingual children. 

President Finley, who is Commissioner of Education of the 
State of New York, has expressed great appreciation of this 
achievement of the schools, the success of which is largely due 
to the manager of the State educational canvass, Dr. Andrew 
Ten Eyck. Dr.Ten Eyck is now an associate of Mr. Frank 
Vanderlip’s War Savings Committee as one of the two directors 
of the school thrift and war savings work. 

The work will not rest here, however. President Finley has 
issued a call to further service : 

While the work of the second Liberty Loan is done, we must 
remember that we are not discharged from Government war 
responsibilities. On the contrary, we have hardly started. All 
will have an opportunity to continue their service to the Govern- 
ment, first in the war savings certificate plan, and then in future 
Liberty Loans. 

Thrift must be emphasized, and particularly in the schools, . . . 
so as to capitalize that self-denial which is essential to financin 
the war. No need is more pressing than that our people shoul 
be brought to realize that the war must be paid for by real sacri- 
fice and economy that is thoroughgoing enough to hurt. 

Logic appeals to the young with more compelling force than 
to the sophisticated. Teachers have already demonstrated to the 
children that American money must fight as well as American 
men; that in order to have money it is necessary to save ; that 
in order to save one must go without many desirable but not 
essential things. It has been easy to impress on them what 
money means in terms of war activity—in gas masks, in machine 
guns, in three-inch shells, in soldiers’ meals, and in miles steamed 
by a destroyer. Children have thus seen beyond the veil of war 
finance a vision of universal participation in “their” war; a 
war doubly theirs by right of participation and by reason of the 
ultimate aiin of the Allies, “a world made safe for the children 
of to-day and to-morrow.” 
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MUSIC AND PATRIOTISM 


of great issues, and then themselves become significant. A 

classic instance is Great Britain’s tax on the American Colo- 
nists’ tea. Becoming a symbol of King George’s enmity to the 
liberties of freemen, that minor tax started a war that created a 
nation. That was a tempest in a teapot that disturbed the 
world. Another disturbance on a smaller scale but of the same 
sort arose when Dr. Karl Muck, the German conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, declined to play at his concert 
* The Star-Spangled Banner.” Though the country can survive 
a concert without the National anthem, it cannot long survive 
the failure of its people to hold the symbols of its sovereignty 
and freedom in reverence, and to resent any flouting of them. 
It was because, in declining to play the music of the National 
anthem, Dr. Muck used words that rankled, that the controversy 
which seemed a little thing became National. 

The controversy arose when some patriotic citizens of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, where the orchestra was to play, insisted 
on the performance of “ The Star-Spangled Banner.” And this 
is what Dr. Muck said: 

Why will people be so silly? Art is a thing by itself and not 
related to any particular nation or group. It would be a gross 
mistake, a violation of artistic taste and principles, for such an 
organization as ours to play patriotic airs. 


Dr. Muck’s understanding of the suitable conduct of an alien 
enemy in this country is evidently defective. That aspect of the 
matter is no longer of great interest, since he has offered his 
resignation as conductor of the orchestra. What is surprising 
is his apparent view of the function and place of art in life. 

Art is not a thing by itself. It is an expression of human 
ideals. As such it varies as human ideals vary. It varies from 
place to place and from time to time. That is why art, when it is 
honest, is bound to be national. Wherever there are national 
ideals there is national art, if there is ever any art at all. There 
is no better way to study the ideals of a nation than through 
its art. 

Because of this truth the instinct expressed in some of the 
allied nations—France, England, and now America—to put a 
ban upon German music is not unreasonable. So far as German 
music is real music it expresses at least certain German ideals. 
And people in Allied countries just now are surfeited with the 
fruits of German ideals, and naturally do not care to feed on 
them further in their concert halls. The trouble has been that 
this instinct has expressed itself without discrimination. There 
are some ideals that are common to all men, Germans included, 
and some ideals that are a distinctive contribution of Germans 
to the riches of humankind. Would we banish our Christmas 
celebrations because the Germans had their Christmas trees and 
their Santa Claus? Surely not. Neither should we forget the 
musie of Father Bach. Nor should we deny to ourselves the 
pleasure and the moral stimulus that come from listening to 
the noble symphonies and quartettes and other compositions of 
that German who through his art built imperishable monuments 
to ordered liberty— Ludwig von Beethoven. 

There ate German composers, however, whose music sets 
forth an ideal which German guns and German poisoned gases 
and German atrocities are making repugnant to the world. 


[ee insignificant in themselves sometimes become symbols 


~ This is the ideal of lawless self-expression. It scouts the notion 


that the artist should hold himself subject to the laws of his art 
if he feels like bursting their bounds, or that the man, whether 
he be artist or not, should hold himself subject to moral laws if 
he wants to express himself by what is called “ transcending ” 
them. In music the great exponent of this ideal has been a 
German—Richard Wagner. His “ Tristan and Isofle” is the 
glorification of this ideal applied to human conduct; his “ Sieg- 
ried ” is, to those who understand its import, a peculiarly offen- 
sive expression of this ideal as set for the ambition of a race. 
And Wagner’s music, rich as it is in beauty of material, is an 
exemplification of this ideal in art. And Wagner himself pur- 
sued this ideal in his own life. It is said that he was a revolu- 
tionary and a Socialist, and therefore can hardly be called an 
exponent of modern Prussianism. This is to misunderstand the 

essence of Prussianism. 
It is bad enough to have Prussianized Germany with one 
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Kaiser ; but it would be infinitely worse to have a Prussianized 
Germany consisting of nothing but kaisers. A Germany all of 
whose people were organized into a socialistic empire with the 
ideals of lawlessness of the Potsdam gang would be a fairly close 
approximation of the ideals that Wagner set forth. And the 
Wagner cult in music has naturally spread, together with the 
Kaiser cult in politics. As Hindenburg practices what Treitsehke 
preached, so Richard Strauss in music practices (with an added 
element of commonplaceness) what Richard Wagner preached. 

Art is national. It is not apart from life. It -is life express- 
ing itself by creative activity. And it is therefore of very great 
moment to a nation what nation’s art influences it. The older 
German music, and those compositions of modern German com- 
posers who are out of sympathy with the Prussian ideals, we 
can well afford to cultivate. Brahms was a patriot, as evinced 
by his “ Triumphlied ” written to celebrate German victories ; 
but there was nothing of the Prussian about it or about his 
music. But Brahms had too much artistic conscience and self- 
restraint to be acceptable to the modern Germany of Strauss 
and Hindenburg. He is classed by musical Prussians as a relic 
of an older and stupider day. 

Our programme-makers have a chance to be discriminating 
in these days. If they give us German music, let it be that o1 
the line of Bach and Brahms. But they have also the oppor- 
tunity of making our people acquainted with the ideals of 
France. Adventurous the French are and always have been. 
They are always ready to explore new fields of art. But they 
know, what most modern Germans have forgotten, that what- 
ever territory art occupies should become subject to art’s laws. 
The French, with all their liberty, have never been anarchists. 
They never excuse their own deficiencies in either international 
relations or in art by saying that necessity knows no law. France 
has been teaching us by the conduct of her brave troops. She 
can teach us the same lessons by her music. 


THE IRISH QUESTION 


Mr. George W. Russell’s “ Thoughts for a Convention” 
first appeared in the “ Irish Times,” a Unionist paper. Twenty 
thousand copies of a pamphlet edition of the article were sold 
within a few days after its publication. We agree with Mr. 
John Quinn’s estimate of this pamphlet, as stated in the book 
called “ The Irish Home Rule Convention,” ! that “ it is the best, 
the sanest, the most unbiased, and at the same time most elo- 
= discussion of the general principles underlying the Irish 

ome Rule question that I have seen.” 

Mr. Russell begins by the fundamental statement that “an 
agreement about Trish Government must be an agreement, not 
between two, but three Irish parties, first of all, and afterwards 
with Great Britain.” ‘hese three Irish parties—the Unionists, 
the Sinn Feiners, and the Constitutional Nationalists—he de- 
scribes with great fairness. 

The Unionists are descendants of settlers who were brought 
into Ireland by the English Government in 1610, broke up the 


-Gaelie uniformity, and introduced the speech and the thoughts 


characteristic of another race. The material prosperity which 
the historian Green describes as brought by them into the north 
of Ireland has continued and increased, They conduct the 
affairs of their cities with great efficiency, have made their 
industries famous, have developed an international trade, and 
justly believe that their prosperity is in a large measure due to 
their acceptance of the Union. 

The Sinn Feiners Mr. Russell describes as “the spiritual 
inheritors of the more ancient race in Ireland. They regard the 
preservation of their nationality as a sacred charge, themselves 
as a conquered people owing no allegiance to the dominant 
race.” They are devoted to the preservation of the ancient his- 
tory of Ireland, an Irish literature stretching beyond the Chris- 
tian era, and a national ideal which they believe cannot mani- 
fest itself except in a separate and independent national 
existence. Their enthusiasm for this ideal has been intensified 
“by the incarnation of the Gaelic spirit in modern Anglo-Irish 
literature and a host of brilliant poets, dramatists, and prose 


1 The Irish Home Rule Convention. By George W. Russell, Sir Horace Plun- 
kett, and John Quinn. The Macmillan Company, New York. 50c. 
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writers, who have won international recognition and have in- 
creased the dignity of spirit and the self-respect of the followers 
of this tradition.” 

The third group occupies a middle position between the 
Unionists and the Sinn Feiners. They seek to maintain the 
connection of Ireland with the British Empire and at the same 
time to acquire an Irish control over administration and legisla- 
tion. ‘* They are a practical party, taking what they could get, 
and because they could show ostensible results they have had a 
greater followin? in Ireland than any other party.” 

It is in the principles and spirit of this party that, in our 
judgment, the hope of Ireland lies. And this for a very simple 
reason. It is an old saying that “ where there’s a will there’s a 
way.” Where there is no will there is no way. In the Sinn 
Feiners there is no will which seeks a way for union either with 
Great Britain or with the other parties in Ireland. They have 
emphasized this fact by refusing to enter the Irish Convention, 

_and by electing as the chairman of their organization Professor 
De Valera, who has declared his position with an ominous frank- 
ness which the loyal supporters of Great Britain in this war 
would be stupid not to understand “ England’s enemies must 
be Ireland’s friends.” There is not in the north of Ireland any 
such hostility to the union of the irish in ireland, but they are 
suspicious of their southern neighbors, and are by no’ means 
inclined to trust them in a political union. “ They are told that 
Protestants in these provinces live in fear of their lives.” That 
fear Mr. Russell repudiates as wholly groundless.” He equally 
vigorously repudiates the charge of intolerance made against the 
southern Irish. “I am sure,” he says, “that in this matter of 
religious tolerance these provinces can stand favorable compari- 
son with any country in the world where there are varieties of 
religions, even with Great Britain.” 

Except for this mutual suspicion and hostility inherited from 
past times and cultivated by embittered and narrow-minded 
partisans, we can see no reason why all that the Sinn Feiners, 
on the one hand, and the Unionists, on the other, desire should 
not be secured by a united Ireland taking its place harmoni- 
ously in the Empire of Great Britain. 

Small nations have a right to exist. But great nations also 
have that right. The preservation of an ancient literature, an 
ancient art, an ancient culture, is perfectly possible in a_politi- 
cal union with a people possessing a different literature, a 
different culture, a different art, and different ideals. All that 
is necessary is to “ live and let live.” Massachusetts honors its 
Puritan ancestors, Virginia its Southern ancestors. Adams is a 
hero in New England, Hamilton in New York, Jefferson in 
Virginia. There is no reason why the north and south of Ire- 
land should not have their separate ideals and their separate 
traditions, and live in harmony by cultivating mutual respect 
for each other. It is because the middle party—the Constitu- 
tional Nationalists—have this will to unite that we have said 
that in their principles and spirit lies the hope of Irish unity, 
Irish peace, and Irish prosperity. 

But it is also because they not only have seen clearly that 
such a unity is possible, but also have seen, though not so 
clearly, the principle upon which it must be based. The British 
Empire has shown one method, the United States another 
method, by which local self-governing communities can unite in 
a great co-operative nationality. In both cases this is accom- 
plished by giving to the local government authority respecting 
local matters and to the Imperial or Federal Government au- 
thority respecting national matters. It is not easy to draw the 
line between these two governments; but it is not impossible. 
It is not unreasonable to hope that the present Irish Home Rule 
Convention will be able to draw that line, and so prepare the 
way for a real political union between England and Ireland 
satisfactory to both peoples. 

But such a union will require a change in English as well as 
in Irish public sentiment. Mrs. John Richard Green in her 
interesting and illuminating article on “ The Irish Convention— 
and After,” in the November “ Atlantic Monthly,” makes this 
very clear. The “ rule of a nation by a nation” is, as she says, 
intolerable. The English people must recognize this fact. The 
Irish of all parties seek “a definite deliverance from English 
interference in Irish affairs. All Irishmen believe that this is 
the only way to assure the lasting friendship of the,peoples.”” In 
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this they are quite right. But this deliverance of the Irish from 
English interference in Irish affairs does not require a dismem- 
berment of the British Empire. It does require a complete 
recognition by England of the principle “ Ireland for the Irish,” 
and real intrusting of Irish interests, as distinguished from 
Imperial interests, to the Irish people. That is, it does require 
Home Rule. 

If this very desirable end is to be secured—desirable not only 
for England, but for Ireland and the Irish, and in less measure 
for the rest of mankind—the Irish have need to cultivate the 
virtue of forgetfulness. In the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies the Roman Catholics and the Protestants fought each 
other with a hatred intensified by a misguided conscience. The 
horrible cruelties perpetrated by the Trish Catholies in their 
revolt of 1641 were surpassed by the wholesale massacres _per- 

trated by the Puritans under Cromwell’s leadership in 1649. 

e Irish Catholics of that day did right to resist to the death 
the Protestantism which through its great leader officially pro- 
claimed, “I shall not, ant have power, and the Lord is 
pleased to bless me, suffer the exercise of the Mass where I can 
take notice of it.” But that was more than two hundred and 
fifty years ago. The England of to-day not only puts the Roman 
Catholic Church under no disabilities, but has abolished the 
Church establishment in Ireland and left religion absolutely 
free for all churches. The massacres in Ireland were not more 
monstrous than the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. France has 
forgotten St. Bartholomew; why should Ireland remember 
Drogheda? Fifty years ago a Civil War of four years’ duration 
ended in the United States. To-day the North honors the names 
of Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson, and the South honors 
the names of Abraham Lincoln and General Grant. Why 
should the Irish keep alive the spirit of animosity aroused by 
wars two hundred and fifty years ago? It would be well if at 
least once a year every Roman Catholic priest and every Prot- 
estant pastor in Ireland could preach a sermon on the text: 
“ Forgetting those things that are behind, let us press forward.” 

If the. spirit of the present Irish Home Rule Convention is 
that of its presiding officer, Sir Horace Plunkett, there is hope 
that this Convention may find a way by which the three parties 
in Ireland may come to an agreement among themselves, founded 
on local Home Rule in a united nation. If they do, there is fur- 
ther hope that they may reach the basis of an agreement between 
England and Ireland. For there is reason to believe that the 
sentiment which Mr. Russell attributes to the Premier of the 
Coalition Cabinet has come to be the sentiment of England, 
that “there is no measure of self-government which Great 
Britain would not assent to being set up in Ireland, if Irishmen 
themselves could but come to an agreement.” 


DECLARE WAR ON AUSTRIA! 


As many readers of the account of Dr. Greil will remember, 
on November 7, 1915, an Austrian submarine bombarded the 
Italian steamer Ancona on her way from Messina to New 
York, after that steamer had stopped and lay helpless under the 
Austrian guns. American lives were lost. 

Our Government sent two notes to the Austrian Government. 
declaring that “the rules of international law and the princi- 
ples of humanity” had been “ willfully violated.” 

For two years we have waited for disavowal of the deed, for 
the punishment of the perpetrators, and for any proper indem- 
nity. None of these things has been done. 

f we should have gone to war with Germany because of the 
Lusitania—and we should—should we not have gone to war 
with Austria because of the Ancona? 

Now, however, there is a special reason why we should de- 
clare war on Austria. She is the enemy of our ally Italy. 
Every day since Italy began war we have read in the “ Corriere 
della Sera,” the “Giornale d’Italia,” and other authoritative 
Italian papers how sorely Italy has needed our help. With 
the Germans now invading Italy, she needs it now more than 
ever. She needs food, coal, munitions. But these cannot reach 
her for some time. She needs expressions of practical sympathy 
to reach and inspire her at once. One of these we gave imnttie- 
diately—a loan of $230,000,000. But there is another which we 
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should also give immediately. An official cablegram from the 
Italian headquarters says : 

It is the general opinion in Italy that the United States can 
render the greatest service to Italy and to the cause of the En- 
tente during the critical events of the present time. . . . It is by 
declaring war on Austria-Hungary. 

Such a declaration would be of inestimable value in hearten- 
ing the armies and people of Italy. . 

Of course, aside | to this, Austria is nie just as hard to 
crush democracy as Germany is; so are Turkey and Bulgaria ; 
and a declaration of war on all the Teutonic allies is logical. 

Finally, Austria is the gateway through which Prussia must 
pass to the goal of Pan-Germany, and that gateway we must 
not let Italy and our other allies bear the brunt of blocking 
without our aid. 

Congress meets the first week in December. We hope and 
believe that it will take appropriate action—indeed, we wish the 
President might summon it to meet at the earliest possible date 
to take such action. 

Let us not fight by compromise. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


For many years The Outlook has been opposed to woman 
suffrage, on the ground that it would be unjust and un- 
American for a legislature to impose on a majority of the 
women citizens a political duty and burden at the request of a 
minority of the women citizens. The extraordinary majority 
for woman suffrage in New York State and the very large vote 
cast for it in the State of Ohio, following the gradual but steady 
adoption of the principle by other States, constitute cumulative 
evidence not to be ignored that a majority of the American 
women desire the suffrage. 

Believing in the American principle that the majority should 
determine policies of administrative government, The Outlook 
now accepts the issue of woman suffrage as settled and urges 
all citizens to unite in the work of preparing the country for 
women’s participation in government. 

We shall next week consider more fully the direction which 





this preparation and participation should take for the good of 
the entire Nation. 


A FABLE OF A WICKED POLICE- 
MAN 


Escaping from a dark alleyway—with shoulders bent beneath 
a load of plunder—a burglar comes up behind a blue-coated 
policeman. Clinging to his swag with one hand, he makes a 


- vicious wing at the policeman’s head with his blackjack. The 


officer staggers under a glancing blow, draws his night-stick, and 
turns todefend himself. Stunned as he is, at first the battle goes 
against him. His kicking, biting, gouging opponent appears 
certain of victory. Slowly. however, the reserve strength and 
training of the officer begin to tell. The policeman holds off 
his assailant, and finally is able to fight on something 
approaching even terms. 

{eanwhile, across the street three pious gentlemen who have 
watched the whole encounter from the beginning are sitting on 
the chest of a very angry citizen who is trying to break away 
and go to the help of the bluecoat. 

Says Pious Gentleman Number One: “ Haven’t you ever heard 
that just before this policeman — from a primary school 
he stole an apple from a neighbor’s orchard? He is just as 
bad as the burglar.” 

Says Pious Gentleman Number Two: “ Can’t you see that the 
policeman is trying to hit the burglar just as hard as the bur- 
glar is hitting him? How can you countenance or encourage 
such a brutal use of force?” 

Says Pious Gentleman Number Three: “ Dear friend, why 
disturb yourself? Perhaps the policeman will win, anyhow ; 
righteousness generally triumphs in the long run. Why are you 
ant? enough to want to dirty your hands in such an unseemly 
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Is this a picture of an absurd and impossible situation? Not 
at all. As the explosively dogmatic hero of Shaw’s “ Misalli- 
ance ” would say: “ Read La Follette! Read Hillquit! Read 
Hearst! Read John Haynes Holmes!” 


INVADED ITALY 


BY LIEUTENANT BRUNO ROSELLI 


For some years before the war Professor-Bruno Roselli held the chair in the Department of Italian Literature and History of Art in 
Adelphi College, Brooklyn, New York City. Now an Italian officer, he has been granted a leave of absence for the eee of coming to 


America to lecture on the position of Italy in the war. Lieutenant Roselli’s knowledge of both Italy and America fits 


m well to appreci- 


ate the present crisis due to the presence of Germans on Italian soil—Tue Epirors. 


S I recall the esteem in which one of my companions in 
arms held The Outlook under rather disturbing circum- 
stances, I am especially pleased to have my impressions on 

the present situation in Italy appear in that periodical. I was 
on the eastern slope of Monte Santo, on the side facing the ter- 
rible San Gabriele, only six weeks ago. I accompanied 


- several American and British newspaper correspondents to the 


field of battle in order that the gruesome evidence of an un- 
cleared battlefield might show them better than any words of 
ours how heroic had been the behavior of our troops during the 
attacks which brought our troops in sight of Trieste. The last 
copy of The Outlook had been received by me just as I jumped 
into the automobile at General Headquarters with the corre- 
spondents. I had removed the outside wrapper and put the maga- 
zine into my coat pocket in such a way that the title could be 
read, As we approached San Gabriele, a lieutenant of the Italian 
artillery heard us speaking in English, and issued forth from 
his dugout to greet us. He was an Italian from Boston. He 
spoke fluent English, and he offered us half of his cup of black 
coffee, which was to have been his only drink for the entire 
afternoon. He saw The Outlook in my pocket and expressed a 
desire to read it. I allowed him to keep it until we returned 
from a near-by position. When we passed his dugout again, that 
slope of Monte Santo had been kept under concentrated fire 
for several minutes, and I expected that the periodical and the 





reader thereof would either have found a safer place of shelter 
or would have disappeared altogether. My surprise was great 
when I found both in the same a where [ had left them, with 
the lieutenant, hardened by such scenes so common at the front, 
still intently reading an editorial about the military situation 
on the Italian front. He insisted upon discussing it with me in 
an exasperatingly detailed form, until I snatched the periodical 
from his hand, and with my three protégés crawled to a place 
of shelter, much to the annoyance of my colleague, who seemed 
to care for The Outlook more than for his safety. 


Like an impetuous torrent the armies of Field General von 
Mackensen hurled themselves upon Italy. They have penetrated 
the Venetian Plains beyond Udine, the capital of the verdant 
Friuli region. No one can deny the skill, indeed the genius, of 
the great German leader who left the stamp of his destructive 
power upon many a country before he succeeded in occupying 
this corner of the Italian peninsula. It would seem only natural 
to blame Italy for this setback. Yet public opinion all over the 
world agrees that Italy’s share of responsibility is very small, 
and apologetically acknowledges that the blame lies mainly 
elsewhere. ; 

Italy expected that ammunition and large guns, and coal to 
build them with, and ships on which to send this coal from 
America, would be provided in time. The promises given her 
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AN EXAMPLE OF WHAT ITALY DOES WHEN SHE HAS THE MEANS 


This picture shows one of the dams daringly built across the River Isonzo 
during the last successful Italian offensive in order to enable Italian infantry- 
men to cross this impetuous river about twenty-five miles from its source. 
They dammed the river with sand-bags and marched an army across the dry 
bed. The subsiding water is seen at the right, the rising flood at the left 


were definite, and they were not of very recent date. It is not 
necessary here to be even more definite in placing the responsi- 
bility for such delay; but surely the interest, not of Italy 
alone, but of the Allied cause, lay on the side of a successful 
continuance of the advance which had been so brilliantly begun 
at least as far as the important railway and military center of 
Laibach, or, as we say, Lubiana, the capital of the Austrian 
province of Carniola, It is said that General Cadorna sum- 
moned to him the military attachés of Italy’s allies when his 
own troops had reached the highest points of the Bainsizza 
Plateau, and, showing them the valley which lay before them, 
said to them, “It is in your power to have me continue this 
advance as far as the vital point of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire.” * 

Our soldiers, knowing that definite promises had been made, 
had gone forward to these extreme points, relying on the help 
pledged and supposed to be already en route. The effect on 
these men can easily be imagined. The promised assistance did 
not appear—not only the material assistance, but the moral 
support as well. It was obvious in conversing with the men at 
the front that, while their loyalty to the general cause of the 
Allies remained unshaken, their reliance upon help coming at a 
timely moment from outside of Italy became less and less of a 
vital factor in their power of resistance. 

If really we are to call this the Allied family, it is obvious 
that the needs of one member*of the family should be placed 
clearly and specifically before the others, and that a general 
pooling of the different means of warfare at the disposal of each 
should take place. It is true that Italy did not ask for any 
help in men, but she did ask for helpin material. Therecannot be 
any question as to this point. My readers have only to read the 
definite, urgent, desperate appeal which appeared under an 
almost sensational heading on the front page of the New York 
“ Times ” on September 14. Italy is not to blame for not her- 
self providing the means required by modern warfare, for she 
has not been endowed by nature with coal or with the iron from 
which steel can be manufactured. The only combustible avail- 
able in Italy beside wood is lignite, and the production of lignite 
has grown in the last few months to twelve hundred per cent 
of the totals for the period before the shortage of combustibles 
became apparent in Italy. Indeed, a system had been established 
by which all soldiers who had been miners before the war were 
to be recalled from the trenches for fifteen days at a time to 
work in the lignite mines. Even the majority of the Italian 
trains are now run by this inferior sort of combustible. But 
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beyond a certain point lignite cannot go, and coal—the price of 
which in Italy had reached $100 a ton—was needed more and 
more every day for the war industries. 

It is quite true that America had but limited tonnage at her 
disposal, and the coincidence of the Italian need for coal with the 
sending of the majority of the already trained American forces 
to France was peculiarly unfortunate in that it made it impossible 
to find sufficient ships for both pu . There may therefore 
bea strange significance in the fact. tha on the very day when the 
Italian setback took place the American newspapers printed the 
announcement that United States troops had for the first time 
been sent to the front trenches. I do not mean to say that it 
would have been good for the cause of the Allies to have post- 
poned the date of sailing of so many American boys who are 
only too eager to see at close range the theater of their future 
glorious exploits; but the distribution of tonnage and the quan- 
tity of ships made available during the summer months show 
that there have been very serious mistakes made, resulting at a 
critical moment in the impossibility of tackling two problems 
at once. It is stated that because of the German invasion the 
United States has put one hundred thousand tonnage at the 
disposal of Italy, but the action comes too late to meet that 
crisis. 

It must have been at an enormous sacrifice that Mackensen’s 
troops wedged themselves through the Santa Lucia sector. Once 
more, therefore, it appears that the Central Empires, with their 
unity of command and of policies, struck at the right moment 
a blow at the gigantic but slow and disconnected power of the 
Allies. They did not stop to inquire whether the Italian front 
was a good enough front on which to sacrifice their seasoned 
troops—and this at the time when the Allies wondered whether 
the Italian front ought to absorb any of the forces to be derived 
from outside of Italy! 

In the particular case of America, it is with a bitter feeling 
that we must define the situation as follows: While America 
was doubting whether she had any right to help her ally Italy 
in the fight against Austria, Germany was trying to bring her 
own lines so close to the “ Sammies ” that they could fight Ger- 
mans on Italian territory if they so desired. 

It is an open question whether the Franco-Flemish front 
affords possibilities of defense on the German side which will 
make its definite piercing a problem hardly within the possibilities 
of the Allies. It is, on the contrary, an undoubted fact that the 
mountainous nature of the terrain on the Austro-Italian front, 
the low force of cohesion of the Austrian troops (who can only 
occasionally be reinforced by German elements), and the nearness 
of vital points of the Austro-Hungarian Empire to the Italian 
front give point to General Cadorna’s statement that the war 
could be won on the Isonzo line. Hence a peculiar pathos 
attaches to the fact that the Isonzo must be added to the list of 
disasters in this war caused by procrastination ; Italian appeals 
for food, coal, munitions, have long been insistent, have been 
heard, have been approved of—and have not been met. 

As I look back upon my own experiences on the Isonzo front. 
the feeling of grievance which pervades me increases and takes 
a keener edge because of the vividness of the remembrance of 
what I saw. No country had as difficult a terrain for its mili- 
tary operations as Italy had—always fighting uphill, always 
climbing from the plains to the mountains held by the enemy. 
But no country had been so steadily victorious. General Cadorna 
deserved to continue at the helm ever since Italy joined the war 
until now, because his dogged determination to win a defendable 
frontier met with all but complete success, leaving very few 
weak spots in the Italian armor—one of which was unfortu- 
nately to be used by our shrewd enemies while there was still time 
to do so. 

AsI think of Monte Santo, once covered with vegetation. 
now bare and painted yellow by the acid of the shells which 
exploded upon it by the million, once topped by a Capuchin 
monastery which looked down upon the Gorizian plain with an 


appeal of repose to the traveler who went from the heart of a 

euton world toward a Latin sea, now wicked-looking and re- 
volting to all senses, I am haunted by a ghastly picture framed 
by the two shattered tree trunks still remaining on the top of 
that terrible mountain—of the bodies of the dead soldiers which 
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have fallen across the coffins of the people once buried in the 
convent cemetery and now awakened from their slumber by the 
shells which searched even their place of rest. And what did 
not appear tragic on those days, because victory covered and 
submerged everything else in its all-sweeping train, appears 
infinitely tragic to-day when I think how needless was the loss 
of that hard-won mountain range and of the surrounding terti- 
tory—a loss which could easily have been avoided had but 
Italy’s allies supplied her in time with the prime necessities of 
warfare. 

From the most recent reports it would appear that the Italian 
troops had made a magnificent stand on the Tagliamento River, 
stemming the advance of Mackensen’s German troops. But 
that broad torrent (not in flood) does not afford sufficient pro- 
tection for the Italians and for the Franco-British troops now 
supposedly being rushed to their aid. However, the fact remains 
that a week has elapsed during which the resistance, psychological 
as well as military, of the Allies has found a chance to manifest 
itself. It is merely a repetition of the splendid resistance of the 
Belgian troops at the beginning of the war, which gave time for 
the reorganization of the armies behind them, and for the raising 
of the morale of the fighting men to the point where victory is 
no longer a question—it is a necessity, it is an alternative of 
death. 

The Tagliamento defenses have not held, but the defenses 
built meanwhile in the hearts of all Italians will not yield. For 
the first time since May 25, 1915, when Italy joined the great 
world crusade for freedom, the country now feels that she is not 
being left alone by her allies ; that her front is not being con- 
sidered as a secondary front, as a position of mere passive resist- 
ance, as an Oriental adjunct to the one Occidental front on 
which the efforts of France, Belgium, the British Empire, and 
the United States of America were concentrating their troops 
and lavishing their efforts. And this is just what Italy wanted 
most. 

The effect upon Italy, however, will mean the galvanizing 
of the entire country. Militarily Germany chose the right 
moment, because she knew that Italy’s allies were not deaf 
but only slow, and that therefore the help promised would be 
provided, although not at as early a date as Italy had requested 
it. She also knew that the neutralist party of Italy (which, while 
small and contemptible, is poisonous and ubiquitous) had 
lately become more petulant, having taken advantage of the 
last Papal note to press the claim for peace before winter came 
with its terrors and its inereasing difficulties on a mountainous 
front. It was not an uncommon occurrence to have the Aus- 
trian soldiers on the Carso shout to our men in the front 
trenches—occasionally not over twenty-five yards away— 
“ Ascoltate il Papa” (Listen to the Pope). Also the food 
situation in Italy, although infinitely superior to that of Aus- 
tria, was nevertheless becoming acute at a speed disquieting 
to those who had been accustomed to practically no privations 
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during two years of warfare. All these elements were undoubt- 
edly weighed by the Austro-Germans on the eve of a mo- 
mentous decision. 

But though the German General Staff chose the most propi- 
tious moment from a military standpoint, it committed a great 
psychological mistake in trusting that the Italians would become 
panic-stricken when they beheld Mackensen’s hordes rushing into 
the Italian plains just as the predecessors of these modern bar- 
barians. rushed upon the same territory when Roman civilization 
yielded to the Huns and Vandals fifteen centuries ago. True, 
Italy had played polities too much during tke last few months. 
True, the coalition Ministry was too complicated an organism to 
succeed in pleasing all political parties, as had been the dream of 
its makers. But when the enemy knocked at the gates and the 
gates began to yield and the water started to rush in, all 
Ttalians united in taking a hand in foreing back the gates before 
it was too late. The Italian nature is made for just such crises. 
Give it any regular development of events and it will too often 
let matters take their course, indulging in a kind of fatalistic 
dolce far niente. But let the bell of the Campanile call for help 
and the dormant vitality of the race will reveal itself. Italian 
history is full of such pages. Every Italian city boasts stich 
cases of immediate awakening to impending danger and splén- 
did resistance at a time when hope was all but lost and only a 
miracle could save the situation. Whether such pages of history 
are called the Sicilian Vespers or the Five Days of Milan, it 
seems as if the Italian nature thrived on the exceptional, on the 
heroic, on the resolve to sacrifice all for one’s country. Death 
is beautiful then, stripped of all its sordid, materialistic ele- 
ments. I myself know that my regiment has paid an appalling 
toll of life, and my ardent desire is to return, so that I too 
may be sacrificed, if that should be necessary. 

The effect on the Allies of this invasion of Italy will tend to 
galvanize them too, if they do not persist in their blindness. In 
particular, it should make them see that it is unfair to let Italy 
fight alone, and then accuse her of fighting alone. 

As to the effect on America of the invasion of Italy, there is 
already evident the conviction on the part of Americans that 
this, more than any other event of the war, has served to make 
them feel that this invasion of Italy is an invasion of America, 
so close do they stand to this ally. Never in the history of the 
world has fellowship by one nation for another been kindled as 
by the invasion of Ttaly. I have been here only a week, but it 
has sufficed to show me that the country has been aroused to 
such a desire for intelligent helpfulness as I could hardly fancy 
before seeing conditions with my own eyes. America, not being 
bound to ready-made ideas about the solution of the present 
world crisis, sees now with perhaps a’ clearer eye than any of 
the Allies in what directions the common good of our cause 
lies. With her usual spirit of far-sightedness, she sees that the 
situation is one which calls for two things: co-operation among 
the Allies and quick action. 


THE BALANCE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


When Senator Paul O. Husting, of Wisconsin, was accidentally killed on October 21, on a ing trip, the question of the loyalty of 


Wisconsin, which had been raised by the course of Wisconsin’s other Senator, Robert M. La Follette, 


ecame at once one to be answered by 


the voters of Wisconsin themselves. By choosing a Senator of the La Follette type to succeed Senator Husting those voters can answer it 
one way ; by choosing one as outspokenly loyal as the late Senator Husting they can answer it in another. We have asked a writer familiar 
with conditions in the State to tell our readers what the situation is as it is indicated by the Wisconsin newspaper press. Mr. Olds is a news- 
paper man of ability. His Special Correspondence entitled “ Kaiser or President ”’ printed in The Outlook for February 14 last, reported 
the sentiment of certain German papers in America at that time.——THer Eprrors. 


State inquiringly. It wants to know where Wisconsin stands, 
but Wisconsin herself does not know. Sooner or later Wis- 
consin will have to elect a man to occupy the chair left vacant 
in the Senate chamber of the United States by the tragic death 
of Paul O. Husting. Will Wisconsin’s new Senator be a man 
of Husting’s vigorous Americanism or will he be of La Fol- 


[i Wisconsin loyal? The country is looking to the Badger 


lette’s sort—a comfort to the Nation’s enemies? Wisconsin, 
the real Wisconsin, hopes for the best and fears the worst. If 
her fears arouse her to sufficient unity, her hopes will material- 
ize. But the political battle in the primary and final elections 
for her new Senator will, at all events, be the greatest ever 
fought on Wisconsin soil. The issue on one side will be disloy- 
alty ; loyal Wisconsin must unite, regardless of party affilia- 
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tions, on the other. I quote from the resolutions of the recent 
oe . eg - 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association in Milwaukee : 


A HOPEFUL SIGN 

We are proud of our country in this crisis. We are proud of 
the common people, the rank and file of American citizenship, | 
who have arisen so nobly to this mighty occasion. And we are 
tg of our far-seeing statesmen, who, in this hour of trial, 
iave not failed in their Teodunchip. We emphatically declare our 
confidence in our chosen commander-in-chief, President Wood- 
row Wilson, on whose shoulders must rest so much of the burden 
and responsibility in this great crisis. We are proud of our loyal 
representatives, and we revere the memory of our far-seeing, 
lamented Senator Paul O. Husting, in whose untimely deat 
Wisconsin has lost a fearless representative and America a 
stanch champion of democracy. While we remember his stanch 
and clear-sighted leadership on many momentous occasions in 
the past, we now deplore that Senator Robert M. La Follette 
fails us in this, the greatest of all crises. 


The loyal press of the State realizes this. 

“In the election of Husting’s successor,” says the Lancaster 
“ Teller” (Rep.) “ the people of Wisconsin must tell the Nation 
where they stand. This election will either indorse the anti- 
war programme of La Follette or repudiate it altogether. There 
ean be no straddling of the issue. As to the candidate, only 
this need be said—he must be an American to the core; he 
must pledge himself to carry on the valiant fight for democracy 
which Husting has so untimely given up; he must be repre- 
sentative of the stand which Wisconsin has ever taken when 
the country calls for sacrifice and service.” 

Dozens of other papers throughout the State have registered 
similar opinions. The Milwaukee “ Journal” (Ind.), one of the 
most American newspapers in the United States and the most 
largely circulated daily in Wisconsin, speaking of Husting’s 
successor, Says : 

He must be one who has stood first, last, and always for Amer- 
ica, one who has the Husting courage Pog Reser og oc + me 
man who has fawned upon Kaiserism in Wisconsin, who has 
dodged, or tried to doc ge, issues between Germany and the 
United States, who has waited for a public sentiment of. Ameri- 
canism to be made for him, should be regarded for a moment as 

capable of holding in our — crisis the highest office in the 

gift of our State. We need, as never before in our history, a man 
of courage, devotion, and unhesitating loyalty to represent us in 
the National capital, We need such a man so much that we 
should be willing to lay aside party issues to elect him. 

But the opposition is strong. Not all Wisconsin is thus desir- 
ous of assuring a true American for Wisconsin’s junior Sena- 
tor. The older German-Americans are anything but enthusias- 
tic on the subject of toyalty, the Socialists are against war 
almost to a man, and La Follette still has a formidable follow- 
ing of malcontents of various sorts. Three newspapers of the 
State are still supporting the policies of Wisconsin’s senior 
Senator. The hopelessness of their un-Americanism may be seen 
from an editorial of the Plymouth “ Review:” 

Wisconsin has the honor of having in the National Senate the 
sreatest statesman of the age. Senator Robert M. La Follette 
ion all the elements which go to make a great and heroic char- 
acter. There is no influence of any kind which can swerve him 
from the path of right and duty. Neither praise nor blame, 
applause nor calumny, poverty nor riches, can turn him from a 
course which his honest convictions dictate. He is so open to the 
truth and has always been so open to the truth that the truth 
reveals itself to him so perfectly that he has the vision of 
prophecy. 

The Milwaukee “ Free Press,” which has long bordered on 
the line of treason, finds the Senator the champion of much that 
is holy in Americanism. The Milwaukee “ Treader,” recently 
barred from the mails for its anti-war propaganda, and one of 
the most influential Socialist dailies in the country, finds in him 
a hero. Other newspapers scattered throughout the State, though 
giving him no praise, likewise give him no censure. Their policy 
is difficult to fathom. 

These are the two sides—the loyal and the disloyal. As far 
as numbers go, the loyal exceed the disloyal. But the disloyal 
are better organized. The disloyal propaganda has been com- 


prehensive and of long duffition. It has taken hold. The dis- 
loyal are more conscious of their desires, and they are more 
willing to sacrifice to gain their ends. 

The Wisconsin political complex differs from that in other 
States in several particulars. In the first place, Wisconsin has 
an additional party —the La Follette Progressive. In the second 
place, the Socialist party is very strong in the State. In the 
third place, the combined Progressive and Socialist vote is 
almost one-half of the total. It is these two parties which will 
conduct the anti-war campaign in the State. The forces of each 
have been somewhat depleted since the beginning of the war, 
but what they have lost they have more than made up. It is 
true that hundreds of La Follette’s followers have left him. It 
is true that newspapers which formerly supported him are 
now his most emphatic critics. It is true that many have left 
the Socialist party in disgust with its pro-German attitude. But 
it is also true that both parties have gained other adherents. 

La Follette’s radica] utterances have won over to him hun- 
dreds of the older German-Americans, whose loyalty to this 
country is second to their love for the Fatherland. The propa- 
ganda of the National German-American Alliance and kindred 
organizations, which has heen going on for many years, has 
blinded the eyes of these citizens. The German-language press 
of the State, quiescent now through fear, has done its work well. 
Any country that presumes to challenge the Fatherland, be it 
their own or another, is in their eyes under false leadership. In 
La Follette and his party they see their only hope. Others, who 
in Dakota would be characterized as non-partisans, are in 
Wisconsin followers of La Follette. These, for the most part 
farmers of the wilder parts, will vote for his candidate, partly 
because they have often voted for him, but even more because 
they distrust every one else. Various other malcontents—suffra- 
gists, prohibitionists, and the rest—will forget the interests of 
the country and of the State in their own smaller grievances. 
With these additions alone La Follette’s party would be for- 
midable, but there will be another and even more serious addi- 
tion. 

_ The Socialist party, long used to defeat at the polls, may or 
may not offer a candidate. It is thought that it will, in the per- 
son of Victor L. Berger, editor of the Milwaukee “ Leader.” 
But, even if it does, thousands of the less intimidated members 
of the party will vote for La Follette’s man, for the man they 
believe has some chance of being elected. In the coming Sena- 
torial election there may be one anti-war candidate or two, but 
there will be only one anti-war possibility. Under favorable 
conditions—the personality of the candidate, ete., is here meant 
—La Follette’s man may hope for the votes of three-eighths of 
the total Wisconsin electorate: 

Both the Republican and Democratic party managers are now 
scouring the State for suitable candidates for their parties. 
Given men of equal Americanism, Wisconsin will cast for them 
almost equal votes. But, even if the Socialistie vote be ignored, 
it will be impossible for either candidate under these conditions 
to win over i. Follette’s man. Union of the two older parties 
on one man is the only ible solution. 

As I have already said, the loyal press of the State realizes 
this, but it is not bringing it forcibly enough to the attention of 
the people. It hesitates to tell the truth of Wisconsin’s danger, 

referring to minimize the strength of the anti-war faction. 
The people, unaware of the formidable character of the danger, 
are still thinking along party lines. Republicans express them- 
selves as quite willing to unite on a coalition candidate—if he 
be a Republican. Democrats are also ready to unite—on a 
Democrat. Wisconsin’s only salvation lies in frank admission of 
her festering condition. Let it be brought home to her loyal 
voters that there is a systematic anti-war propaganda under the 
calm surface of things, let them be given to understand that 
Wisconsin faces disgrace, and loyal Wisconsin will show the 
country that it, too, can sacrifice. 

Is Wisconsin loyal? The country looks to her inquiringly. 
Wisconsin is powerless to answer, for she does not herself know 
how narrowly her star in the flag may escape eclipse. _ 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Nov. 5, 1917. Frank Perry OLps. 
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MOBILIZING THE ARCTIC 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE BY CHRISTIAN LEDEN 


this country is organizing its food resources to produce a 

sufficiency for the world’s consumption, that the rich animal 
fields of the North should have been overlooked. Having spent 
many years among the Eskimos of Greenland and Hudson’s 
Bay, I know it to be a fact that the game of the North could be 
captured, dried, packed, and transported to feed many thousands 
of soldiers for many years. 

The organizing of these resources can be put on a practical 
basis. It might even be arranged as part of the military com- 
missariat, for the Canadian Eskimos are British subjects, even 
though they are ignorant of the fact themselves. Trading posts 
could be established, to which the Eskimo himself could bring 
his game, dried and prepared in the fashion of which he is past- 
master. Oil, leather, and skins are also necessities in time of 
war, and will be necessities still more after the war, if the rate 
of consumption continues another year to be so utterly out of 
yroportion to the rate of production as it has been these three 
years. ~ 

The resources of the whole world“are on the verge of exhaus- 
tion, and it is a duty not to overlook any corner of the earth 
whereby replenishment might come. Even under the primitive 
conditions of the Eskimo, with his ‘¢rude spear and bow and 
arrow, he is a very clever hunter, capable of killing game where 
a white man would fail. He kills much more than he can possi- 
bly use for his own consumption. His religious belief tells him 
he must kill all animals he meets or sees, for they were ex- 
pressly sent by the spirit world for him to kill. If he fails to do 
so, he thereby offends the spirit world and it would never send 
him any more game. And so great quantities of game are killed 
and left to sink into the sea or to rot upon the land as bait for 
the wolf and the fox who are later hunted for their skins. 

The Eskimos could furnish an army of hunters. The able- 
bodied men of the seven tribes I visited on my last expedition 
alone would amount to about five hundred and fifty. I have 
seen a single man kill a hundred caribou or wild reindeer in 
three or four days, and a boat crew of four kill thirty to forty 
walruses in about three days. All this is done with primitive 
weapons. The Eskimo still uses the harpoon for killing the 
large sea mammals like the walrus, baluga, and seal, and a 
special deer’s spear for killing the caribou as it migrates south 
in the fall. He knows the routes of the migrating caribou 
and he lies in wait for them near some big lake or river where 
he knows the caribou must cross. The herds are enormous, 
ranging from ten thousand to seventy thousand head. The 
Eskimo hides behind a rock until a part of the herd has entered 
the water to swim across to the other side. He then goes out 
among this mass of caribou, which practically covers the whole 
water, paddling out among them in his little boat, or kayak 
(for he can paddle much faster than the caribou can swim), 
spearing and killing. Thousands of caribou are thus killed and 
hauled to the shore. Only so much is stored as is necessary for 
the winter food, and the rest is scattered for bait for the wolf 
and fox, as I said above. It would be easy to make the Eski- 
mo understand that the meat is needed more than the furs, and 
that it is needed dried and prepared as he dries and prepares 
it for himself. 

Besides the fall and winter hunt for caribou there is a spring 
and summer hunt for the great sea mammals. Three hundred 
of the five hundred and fifty able-bodied hunters could easily 
bring in twenty walruses and twenty balugas each. A walrus 
furnishes about fifteen hundred pounds of meat, one thousand 
pounds of oil, and five hundred pounds of leather; the baluga, 
or white whale, a good deal more. Objection might be made 
against all this food that a white man, being unused to it, would 
find it distasteful. This certainly cannot be said about the Arc- 
tic caribou, which is acknowledged by all who have ever eaten 
it to be the best and most tender of all venison. The meat of 
the walrus and the whale makes excellent eating when correctly 
prepared. I myself have, during my life among the Eskimos, 
often lived principally on walrus and whale meat for months at 
a time, and found it very good. In fact, it tastes much like our 
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beef, and it would be very difficult to tell the difference with- 
out knowing beforehand the kind of meat one is eating. 

Besides the male hunters one could count six hundred other 
persons as fishermen—boys and women—who fish salmon trout 
all the year round. In summer the salmon is caught in the ocean 
outside the mouths of the rivers by means of primitive nets. 

In September, when the salmon leaves the salt water and goes 
up the rivers, it is caught by means of stone traps and then 
speared. The Eskimo builds several stone walls across the river 
and leaves one stone out in all the walls except the topmost, so 
as to give a free passageway to the salmon as it goes up the 
river with the incoming tide. When the tide turns, the Eskimos 
close the openings in the lower walls, and at low tide they 
wade out into these small closed compartments where the salmon 
are trapped and spear them with their kakivak, or salmon spear. 
This slaughter of salmon may take many days, and they get 
hundreds, sometimes thousands, in one river. 

Later in the fall, when the ice iv formed on the lakes, the 
Eskimo cuts holes in the ice and fishes the salmon. This is done 
by attracting it with a little piece of walrus ivory carved to look 
like a fish, which is kept moving by the help of a string of deer 
sinew. When the salmon comes near to investigate this little 
imitation fish, he is speared with the kakivak, which the Eskimo 
holds in his right hand. Later on in the winter and in the 
spring, when the salmon gets rather hungry, it is caught 
merely by a bait and fishing-hook. The Eskimo woman goes out 
upon the ice and breaks a hole and angles for salmon. Thus a 
great quantity of salmon can be added to our list of foodstuffs. 
Six hundred persons could bring in about three hundred salmon 
a yeareach. This would make 180,000 salmon at an average of 
ten pounds each, or 1,800,000 pounds of salmon. 

One ought to include also the oil and the skins of about thirty 
thousand seals caught each year as valuable matter. 

The actual amount of meat, fish, fat, oil, and leather that could 
be brought in by the Eskimo is enormous. By utilizing only the 
seven tribes I visited on my last exploring expedition we could 
have the following quantities : bb 





Foodstuffs. Pounds. Oil and leather. Pounds. 
Caribou meab....ccccesccssss 3,000,000 Walrus, baluga, and seal oil. 13,800,000 
eI 5556 bs0ce08sss< 300,000 Leather, walrus ............ 3,000,000 
ee UTE ETE 9,000,000 Leather, whale............. 4,000,000 
Baluga, or white whale, meat: 12,000,000 Skins, seal................. 150,000 
NE, ao Suk ddecéancaasctees 1,800,000 Walrus and narwhal ivory... 40,000 
ee 26,100,000 ae 20,990,000 


Besides the financial value of such an enterprise as I am de- 
scribing the important fact at present is that the amount of 
foodstuffs taken in would furnish meat enough to feed seventy 
thousand men for a whole year. . 

But, supposing that a company were to utilize the labor 
energy of other Eskimo tribes not mentioned here, and other 
animal fields as well, then the amount of foodstuffs and other 
material could be tripled. A whole line of trading posts could 
be erected all the way from Hudson’s Bay to North Greenland, 
and the hunting field of the Arctic islands between Canada and 
Greenland could be exploited. Here the big Greenland whale, 
which furnishes an enormous quantity of meat and oil, can still 
be caught 

A very important factor is the drying of this food, if one 
considers methods of facilitating shipping and transportation, 
which is the most important problem of warfare now. It must 
be remembered that one pound of dry meat is equal to five 


- pounds of raw meat, so that one needs only one-fifth of the usual 


tonnage for shipping. The Central Powers have used pemmican 
for their armies from the very beginning of the war, while many of 
the Allies are only just now beginning to use concentrated food. 

The drying is very easily done by the Eskimos, who are 
skilled in the art, having.done this work for hundreds and per- 
haps thousands of years. The method is simple. The meat or 
fish is cut up in strips and hung up in the wind and sun. In the 
spring and the first part of the summer it takes only a few days 
to dry the meat even in the Arctic climate. Another way of 
drying is to lay the strips of meat on flat rocks. This method 
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needs a little more watching, for it is necessary to keep turning 
the strips so that both sides are dried equally. 

This method might even be employed with vegetables, and 
certainly ought to be done at the present moment when ship- 
ments to the Allies are of such enormous importance. The ques- 
tion,at boats could then be reduced by one-fifth. It is indeed time 
thatso-called civilized man should learn a little practicality from 
the Indians and Eskimos, who have practiced the art of drying 
food for centuries. The dried food contains all the nourishment 
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of the fresh. It is the most practical way of preservation, besides 
reducing the problems of transportation to such an enormous 
extent. 

I repeat that it is our duty to organize the ready, vast re- 


sourees of the North and to accept the traditional methods of - 


the Eskimos and Indians in preparing this food, and thus mate- 
rially increase our supplies of meats and fats. A soldier must 
have these, above all. The resources of the North have not only 
not been depleted, they have not been even touched. 


THE NEW SPIRIT OF THE NEW ARMY 


DEMOCRATIZING THE ARMY TO SAVE DEMOCRACY 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE BY JOSEPH H. ODELL 


This is the first of a series of Special Correspondence articles by the author of “ A Trout Stream and the Cracking Universe.” They will 
deal with the condition and spirit of our soldiers in their American camps.—THE Eprrors. 


LL my preconceptions went by the board when I settled 

down for a while with my old regiment, the Thirteenth 

Pennsylvania Infantry, at Camp Hancock, Augusta, 
Georgia. I had known the Thirteenth intimately, from ten years 
of service as chaplain. When [ laid down my commission about 
four years ago, it was a typical National Guard regiment, well 
officered, proud of its traditions, but always somewhat ragged 
about the edges. Our annual encampments were jolly affairs, 
streaked with conviviality (not to any excess, as National Guard 
units then went), and the serious side of soldiering was difficult 
to sustain. The commissioned officers were wholesome fellows, 
but civil occupations for fifty weeks of the year precluded the 
possibility of focusing much attention upon their men. 

It so happened that I was with the regiment on October 17 of 
this year, when the higher command moved about seventeen hun- 
dred men with their subalterns over to another regiment. The 
transfer was a heartbreaking affair—a mutilation which left the 
remaining officers stunned. One major confessed that he had to 
go to his quarters and blubber. I met the captain of the machine 
gun company and asked him to take me through his company 
street, as such a regimental unit had been unknown in my day. 
At first he demurred, then reconsidered. “I might as well go 
down there now; [ve got to do it some time.” The mess hall 
was there and the equipment tents and the storehouse. Beyond 
those only four tents stood in the street. Then tears came into 
the captain’s eyes and a lump in his throat. “ Only twelve men 
left out of the company!” he gulped. “ God! isn’t it awful, after 
the work I’ve put into those men for fifteen months !” 

Such is the new spirit of the army. The officers are brooding 
over their men like a hen over her fluffy chicks. They know 
each man intimately, his eccentricities and idiosyncrasies ; they 
guard him against his weaknesses and encourage his virtues ; 
they are as solicitous about a blister on his foot or a cavity in a 
tooth as they used to be about the rating of the spring inspec- 
tion of the entire company in the days of old. The commis- 
sioned officers and even the battalion commander eat from the 
same mess as their men. All are bound together by vital ties, 
genuinely lmman affinities, and the result is a miracle in morale. 
That is the great outstanding feature of the new armies ; if you 
have had any experience of military life, you feel it the moment 
you enter the training camp. 

While writing about the old Thirteenth Regiment I may as 
well make another startling statement. Although at war 
strength, there has not been a new case of venereal disease dis- 
covered in the six weeks they have been at Camp Hancock. 
The statement seems incredible, so I went to the divisional 
surgeon, Colonel W. E. Keller, and verified it with my own 
eyes on the daily health reports at headquarters. Such a thing 
is almost beyond belief. The Judge Advocate also told me that 
in six weeks there had been only four cases of “ drunk and dis- 
orderly ” in the entire division of 27,000 men. Naturally I wanted 
to know what lay behind this almost immaculate condition. 

The little city of Augusta is only four miles from the camp, 
and I determined to make an investigation. A newspaper man, 
writing for a syndicate of papers in a Northern city, helped 


me considerably. “ This is a Sunday-school outfit with a venge- 
ance,” he said. “ Where cam you get a drink? Why, old 
man, you will have to go batk*home for it! I’ve been here six 
weeks, and I don’t know where ‘you could get a ‘ pony’ to save 
your life. There was a man here last week who had a bottle in 
his room, but he’s gone now. They tell me that if you make 
friends with exactly the right native, and he’s dead sure you’re 
not a plain-clothes man, he might get a bottle of rye for you ; 
but it would cost from six to ten bucks and be damned poor 
stuff at that! And women? Why, there isn’t a house in town, 
and I doubt whether there is a professional in the region. The 
local authorities have co-operated with the Fosdick Commission 
and cleaned the place up as I never saw a place cleaned up be- 
fore. I don’t mean there’s absolutely nothing going on, of 
course. Soldiers sometimes find what they are looking for, but 
it is clandestine and occasional. There is no commercialized 
vice.” Further inquiry about town, interrogations of hack- 
drivers and likely loafers, and a more careful questioning of 
the military police confirmed the correspondent’s statement. [ 
doubt whether any city near a large military establishment was 
ever as clean as Augusta. I found similar conditions in Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina, but that is a much smaller place, and 
therefore more easily handled. I am now convinced that some- 
thing more than the climate determined the choice of those 
Southern States as the sites for the majority of our camps and 
vantonments. Where liquor is absolutely banished from a 
region, the moral problems of the military commanders are 
reduced almost to the minimum. And I write the following 
deliberately about Camp Hancock: That I would rather intrust 
the moral character of my boy to that camp than to any college 
or university I know. This does not cast any unusually dark 
shadow upon the educational institutions of the country, but 
they have never possessed the absolute power to control their 
environment that is now held by the War Department. And it 
does not mean that Camp Hancock is conspicuously better than 
the other Southern camps. It simply means that I had unusual 
facilities for discovering everything I wanted to know in and 
about Camp Hancock, through personal connections all the 
way down the divisional headquarters to the enlisted 
men in the company street. 

Soldiers are supposed to be inveterate and irredeemable 
grumblers. But if you want to see a group of men without 
grouchiness go to Camp Hancock. Quite naturally, the men of 
the National Guard camps are more cheerful than drafted men ; 


_ they enlisted from inclination or patriotism, after counting the 


cost. But the cheerfulness is not all native; it is largely the 
consequence of satisfactory conditions. A sandy soil gives‘clean, 
dry streets and roads; even the enlisted men have electric 
light in their tents; the post exchange sells them all the little 
luxuries of life at a reasonable price; the food is good and 
plentiful, as [I found by messing with the privates; play is 
liberally interspersed with work ; the officers show a spirit of 
comradery; health is far above normal; and the great 
adventure looms up as a real experience of the soul. 

The last item above I use after careful reflection. When the 
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majority of the National Guard enlisted, they knew the issues. 
But no chances are taken. In one of the vast Chautauqua tents 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association I sat on the back 
row and listened to a lecture by Frank Dixon, of New York, on 
“ The Causes of the War.” Three thousand men in khaki also 
listened and applauded. The speaker told about little Belgium, 
the men of Louvain and Antwerp, and how they fought and 
died for the sanctity of international law; he pictured the 
raped women and the orphaned children and the desolated 
homes ; he described the ruined churches and demolished uni- 
versities and razed libraries; he stated the law of vicarious 
suffering—how those splendid heroes had borne all and given 
all to save us from the barbarities of a false principle of self- 
expression known as Aultur ; he sketched how England had 
obeyed the rule of honor when self-interest told her to stand 
aside; he lamented our early dimness of vision concerning the 
issues involved, and our slow enlightenment and ultimate 
awakening; and he finished by proving that everything worth 
living for, worth fighting for, worth dying for, was at stake. 
In conclusion he told the men that their courage, their devo- 
tion, their discipline, their toll of casualties, were necessary, in 
the last ditch, to save civilization and Christianity from falling 
forever under the blighting curse of a triumphantly brutal 
paganism. When the men left the tent, their shoulders were 
squarer and their jaws firmer and their eyes brighter—they 
were crusaders, and the pride of their consecration was clear. 

Imagine two square miles of teeming manhood, firmly organ- 
ized, and yet bearing every evidence of care-free liberty. Noth- 
ing in the camp is left to chance, and yet nowhere and at no time 
do you feel the taint of militarism, Here is a platoon—as large 
as a pre-war company—just finishing an extended-order drill. 
It has been hard, grinding work under a peremptory-voiced 
platoon commander. Suddenly the men come to attention in 
close formation. An athletic director appears, takes charge from 
a platform, and gives them fifteen minutes of calisthenics. Then— 
and you ean hardly believe your eyes—the platoon begins to play 
leapfrog. This goes on for a few moments, and a couple of medi- 
cine balls appear and for ten minutes more these are hurled from 
man to man with lightning rapidity. Immediately following 
there is a game very much like drop-the-handkerchief, in which 
the participants chase about to find the vacant place. The air 
is full of laughter, the soldiers are romping children, the drill 
monotony is forgotten, and when it is over the men rush to their 
shower-baths and then sit down to mess with the appetites of 
tigers. Play is organized in all the military establishments. 
More than thirty games have been invented, suitable for 
company, platoon, or squad participation. In Camp Hancock 
Walter Camp, Jr., of Yale, is the divisional director, and his 
quarters are with the commanding general’s staff. I talked with 
him about his work. He has organized the division with bri- 
gade, battalion, regimental, and company directors. Mr. Camp’s 
enthusiasm is sublime. “ These recreational interludes,” he said, 
“are getting the men into a volitional condition in which they 
will respond quickly to almost any moral ideal. We are work- 
ing in closest harmony with the officers, on the one hand, 
and the Y. M. C. A. physical directors, on the other. We 
are humanizing soldiering. One regimental commander ‘said 
to me yesterday, after a series of company games: ‘ That’s the 
greatest thing I ever saw in the army. No man can have a 
grouch after going through those games.’ We are laying great 
stress also upon competitive athletics—baseball, football, basket- 
hall, and boxing, by companies, regiments, and battalions.” 

I happened to be having luncheon with Commanding General 
Price and his staff when the divisional adjutant gave out a 
notice: “* The General expects every member of his staff to 
report at 5 p.m. for calisthenies.’’ Such a sight was something 
not to be missed, and I reported also, About thirty men lined 
up under command of Walter Camp. Now men who are as near 
the top of the service as the divisional staff are not youngsters, 
und many of them are by no means slim. For nearly half an 
hour they were put through their paces—arm and leg and neck 
exercises, abdominal and back exercises, lung and liver exer- 
cises ; they puffed and panted and grunted and groaned, but 
they went on to the end, even the baldest and the fattest of them. 
Then they chose sides and played the most riotous game of base- 
ball [ have ever seen; and, as I had been chosen umpire, there 
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was nothing that escaped me. Military titles were dropped 
entirely, one of the higher kind even calling a ranking officer a 
“lobster ;” they united vociferously in a demand to kill the 
umpire, and far be it from me to tell either the score or 
the number of errors! They were just boys again, with every 
bit of their healthy human nature unleashed. Those are the men 
who are making our new armies, who will lead them onto the bat- 
tlefields of Europe, who will watch and ward them day and night 
until they return the men to their communities and families. 
It is all so American, so human—so utterly different from the 
horrible Frankenstein monster which the pacifists describe as 
“the devilish, dehumanizing military machine which crushes 
individuality and kills all natural instincts.” 

One evening I was sitting under the fly of Brigadier-General 
Stillwell’s tent talking about the old and the new days of the 
army. I had told him of all the plans unfolded to me in the War 
Department by Mr. Raymond D. Fosdick for training-camp 
activities. The General is a man of few words but of much 
thought, an officer always loved by the men who have served 
with and under him. Suddenly he turned, and, using the title 
that I bore for ten years on his staff, said: “* Captain, Uncle 
Sam seems to be making a National university as well a National 
Army.” That is almost literally true. There are academic sub- 
jects taught in the class-rooms of our universities which will not 
be provided for the soldiers, but if education means “ to educe ” 
—to draw out qualities of the mind, heart, and body by legiti- 
mate exercise—then the hundreds of thousands of men in our 
National armies will receive an education such as not one in a 
hundred would have obtained in civil life. 

Apparently the Commission upon Training Camp Activities 
has thought of everything and planned for everything. Some 
of the features are not yet in effect, but enough is in operation 
to prove that every man in camp and cantonment will be 
reached ultimately by many influences which make for the type 
of manhood a democracy demands. There are lectures, plays, 
movies, and entertainments every single night in Camp Han- 
cock. Over a thousand men are studying French under teachers 
who are instructed by a professor of modern languages from 
the Pennsylvania State University. Classes in higher mathe- 
matics are being held for the engineers. At present the Young 
Men’s Christian Association is doing a number of things which 
will be taken over by special units of the Fosdick Commission 
ata later date. Four thousand books per week are being cireu- 
lated from the five Young Men’s Christian Association centers. 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera “The Mikado,” given by a full 
professional cast, made a week’s stand in the camp, and “ The 
Old Homestead ” was billed for the immediate future. A thrift 
campaign resulted in $35,000 being sent home in’ one week by 
the men through the Young Men’s Christian Association, which 
sells express company checks in each of its buildings. Singing 
by companies is being taught by Professor Tebbs, the leader 
of music in the public schools of Dayton, Ohio. “ Trench and 
Camp” is the name of an eight-page weekly magazine pub- 
lished by the Young Men’s Christian Association and distrib- 
uted gratis. It contains a record of all the athletic events, the 
educational activities, and the amusement features of the camp, 
together with inspirational articles and news items of National 
and international significance. If a man goes to the dogs intel- 
lectually or to the devil morally in Camp Hancock, he will have 
to do so deliberately by breaking violently out of the environ- 
ment which has been planned and developed for his well-being. 

Religious work must be left for a future article. As I have 
confined my attention almost exclusively this week to Camp 
Hancock, it will be sufficient to say that the chaplains and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association are working together in the 
closest harmony. Pending the completion of the Knights of 
Columbus building, the facilities of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association were ‘placed freely at the disposal of the Catholic 
workers. Bible classes have been started in many companies, 
and a regular Sunday-school, studying the International Lessons, 
is held Sunday afternoon in the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation buildings or tents. That religion is neither repressed nor 
crowded out is shown by the fact that a chaplain in General 
Logan’s brigade baptized seven men from his canteen one 
morning as they made public confession of faith in Christ. 

Camp Haneock, Augusta, Georgia, October 23, 1917: 








WHY HATE THE BRITISH? 


BY LYMAN 


others feel toward them a vague suspicion and dislike ? 
Probably the chief cause is found in the school his- 

tories upon which the adults of to-day were nurtured. These 
histories represented the American Revolution as a successful 
revolt of the American colonists against the persistent and delib- 
erate tyranny of the British people. It was, of course, no such 
thing. It was a successful revolt of the American subjects of 
King George against his attempted tyranny here. Had he been 
suecessful in fastening his absolutism on his American subjects, 
the liberties of his subjects at home would have soon vanished. 

In this connection, Professor Gilbert Murray has said, 
addressing Americans: “ You fought the war of the Revolution 
with exactly the same foe against which you are now arraying 
yourself —German despotism.” He continued: “George I and 
his son George II were German monarchs who hated England 
and hardly spoke her tongue, and George III, the son of the 
latter by a singularly narrow-minded and illiberal German 
mother, who brought him up, as she frequently said to him, to 
‘be King,’ was, as an American writer has aptly called him, ‘a 
German drill-sergeant, a non-representative ruler, who held the 
reins and obstinately drove counter to the national conscience.’ ” 

He later says: “ By 1770 he had succeeded in the creation 
of a Ministry of which Lord North was the head, which was 
completely submissive to his will. This held power until 1782. 
The royal autocracy during this twelve years was scarcely veiled 
by the mere continuance of the outer forms of a free govern- 
ment. 

“ Having thus secured entire control of Ministry and Parlia- 
ment, George ILI proceeded to lead the British Empire straight 
towards what Goldwin Smith has justly called ‘ the most trag- 
ical disaster in English history.’ 

“The policy initiated by the King and his tools led swiftly 
and inevitably to civil war; for that is what the American 
Revolution was. Had George III triumphed, not only would 
colonial liberties have disappeared, but the right of Parliament 
to be predominant in the state would have vanished with 
them. . 

“It must never be forgotten that many Englishmen from the 
first, and in the end a decided—indeed a very large—majority 
among them, regarded the contest with the American colonists, 
not as a foreign, but as a civil war in which the liberties of all 
Englishmen, whether at home or in the colonies, were at stake. 
This is conclusively shown by the way the war ended in 1782. 
The British nation, with all its faults, has never been in the 
habit of backing out of what it regarded as a just quarrel 
merely for the reason that at a given moment Britain was get- 
ting the worst of it. That in 1782 this people solemnly and de- 
liberately abandoned the attempt to reconquer America, on the 
ground that it was both wrong and foolish, affords irresistible 
proof that a very large section of the people must all along 
have been fully persuaded that the coercion of the colonists was 
neither wise uor righteous.” 

Later Professor Murray states: “ Lord Chatham, whose son, 
Lord Pitt, had jommed the army in 1774, withdrew him from 
the service in February, 1776, ‘so that he might not fight in 
the unhappy war with our fellow-subjects of America.’ 

“It would be impossible to give a list, so lengthy would it be, 
of the officers of the British army and navy who did likewise. 
The Earl of Effingham, a conspicuously gallant officer, resigned 
his commission in the army in a remarkable speech in the 
House of Lords, and received a vote of public thanks from the 
corporations of the cities of London and Dublin for his action. 
The veteran General, Sir Jeffrey Amherst, Commander-in- 
Chief of the British army, flatly declined ‘to serve «against 
those, the Americans, to whom he had been so much obliged.’ 

“Sir William Howe himself told his Parliamentary constitu- 
ents in 1774 that the whole British army together would not be 
numerous enough to conquer America, and assured them that if 
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he were offered a command against the colonists he would not 
scruple to refuse it. But, alas! when the King appointed him in 
command of the troops about to sail for America, Howe in- 
quired whether he was to consider his message a request or a 
royal command; on being informed that it was his Majesty’s 
order he felt that his military oath obliged him to obey it.”’ 

If rightly interpreted, therefore, the American Revolution 
should be a bond of sympathy instead of a barrier between 
Americans and the British. 

We sometimes hear it said that the great British Empire was 
built up by greed, hypocrisy, and brute force. Certainly no one 
would care to undertake to square all the past policies and acts 
of the British Empire with the teachings of Christ. Probably 
the least justifiable conduct in all British history was the treat- 
ment of Lreland prior to the last one or two generations. Most 
Irishmen feel that they have a just grievance against the British 
Empire. There are many hundreds of thousands of such I[rish- 
men in this country. These Irishmen are practically the ruling 
class in many of our great cities. Naturally, they powerfully 
influence public opinion. Without condoning the mishandling 
of the Irish by the British Government, may we not suggest that 
this misconduct be judged, not by the teachings of Christ, or . 
even the political ethics of our own day (outside of Germany), 
but by the prevailing standards of the time when it occurred? 
Was not the very condemnation of Great Britain’s treatment of 
Ireland an indication that the world expected more of her than 
of the other Powers? Had Austria, for instance, been the master 
of Ireland and acted in a similar manner, would the world not 
have been inclined rather to commend her moderation? The 
efforts of the present British statesmen to adjust the Irish ques- 
tion are, of course, made enormously difficult by the cumulative 
suspicion and hatred engendered by the mistakes of the past. 
Let us not forget, however, that over a hundred thousand Irish- 
men are to-day voluntarily risking their lives for the preserva- 
tion of the British Empire! And let us not forget that the wise 
legislation of the British Parliament in the last two decades has 
so far improved the condition of Ireland and retrieved the mis- 
takes of the past that John Redmond, the great Irish leader, 
was able to say, when speaking in this country in 1910: “ I desire 
to put to you in plain, businesslike language what the last ten 
years has accomplished for Ireland. . . . Over one-half of Lreland 
the tillers of the soil are absolute owners. ... In afew short years 
the whole of the land of Ireland will be free once and forever 
of landlordism. ... A few short years and the land question in 
Ireland—that fruitful source of poverty, starvation, and crime 
—will have absolutely passed away.” 

Probably no great organization in the world’s history has 
been more consistently successful in its greater endeavors than 
has the British Government and nation. Its loose-jointed, ap- 
parently happy-go-lucky methods have made its success particu- 
larly galling to its rivals. Its steadily increasing democracy from 
the final overthrow of the Stuarts to the present day has been 
a constantly increasing menace to the despotisms of Europe, 
and they have lost no opportunity to slander the great demo- 
cratic colossus which, by its very existence, was disproving the 
political axioms upon which their despotic power rested. These 
slanders have all found their way to this country and have 
sprouted in the soil made fertile by the school histories or have 
been spread by the sons of Great Britain’s European rivals and 
enemies. Finally, no nation or individual can be as successful 
and become as dominant as has the British Empire without 
arousing widespread jealousy. Every one knows the ease with 
which jealousy is turned to hatred. 

The German propagandists have naturally weleomed with 
joy this anti-British sentiment and are assiduously nurturing 
and encouraging it.- A ready-made prejudice is a godsend to 
the propagandist. 

ight it not be well for such Americans as have this anti- 
British sentiment to contemplate what we owe to Great Britain ? 
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Y OT since the beginning of the 
Christian era has a year of great- 

Ft er moment for humanity been in 
prospect than that which isabout todawn. 
It is more than possible that the year 
1918 will see the Great Decision made. 

Is democracy to triumph or to be 
eclipsed ? Is. America to help preserve 
the blessing of liberty in war-scourged 
Europe or to succumb to brute power ? 
Is Right or Might to prevail? The year 
is to be one of intensest concern to every 
American. And all Americans will, as 
never before, need information and en- 
lightenment on the great matters that 
are to develop. The Outlook plans to 
give these in fullest measure. 

Why do Americans need an interpre- 
tative periodical such as The Outlook ? 
Why should they not be content with 
the mere news? Isn’t the daily paper 
enough? A moment’s reflection will 
bring the answer: No! Most Ameri- 
cans are too busy to digest the news. 
The field is so vast that the reader is 
swamped with details. A journal that 
condenses, criticises, verifies, and inter- 
prets is a necessity to us to-day. 

And, also, Americans need a journal 
that stirs them to think. Skimming is 
the besetting literary sin of the average 
newspaper reader. A periodical that can 
be taken up in leisure, and yet with seri- 
ous purpose, and which will stimulate to 
independent thought, is vital to intellec- 
tual well-being. This point cannot be 
enforced better than by the words of a 
* candid friend,” a well-known contrib- 
utor to and a thoughtful critic of The 
Outlook, Mr. J. Madison Gathany, 
Head of the History Department of the 
Hope Street High School, Providence, 
Rhode Island. In a recent ecommunica- 
tion to the Editors he gives his view of 


THE BUSY AMERICAN 


We Americans know our business, our 
neighbors, the most popular songs and 
plays, and the current fashions. 

We know how to condemn public men 
by criticism based on hearsay and headlines. 

These things we know. But do we know 
American democracy? American ideals ? 
American foreign relations? Do we know 
America ? 

Make the test and see. Put to yourself 
and to every man and woman whom you 
meet on the street these and similar ques- 
tions and listen to—or for—the answers : 

What makes a governmental decision 
democratic ? 

What are the essential elements of the 
American conception of the state? How 
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does that conception differ from the Ger- 
man conception of the state? What are the 
cummed rights of every American citizen? 

What is demagogism ¢ What ideals and 
principles actuated the founders of Ameri- 
can democracy ’ Are we living up to those 
ideals and principles or departing from 
them ? 

How is the need of reforms to be deter- 
mined? How is the American citizen to 
judge whether a measure advocated by 
the President, Senators, and Representa- 
tives, or opposed by them, is for the well- 
being of American democracy ? 

A Crown Prince in Mid-Europe is assas- 
sinated, and in the course of a few months 
the price of sugar doubles. Why ? 

Mexican bandits kill a few Americans, 
and as a result the United States is com- 
pelled to spend millions of dollars to get 
satisfaction. Why ¢ 

It takes time to find out about such 
things—and everybody is too busy. 

Too busy to inquire into the causes of 
social unrest. 

Too busy to consider ways and means of 
social and industrial justice. 

Too busy to become acquainted with the 
kind of men seeking public office. 

Too busy to think over the meaning and 
purpose of bills introduced into city, State, 
and National Legislatures. 

Too busy to examine into the peril to de- 
mocracy of a people organized under the 
rule of an irresponsible and ambitious 
autocrat. 

Too busy to take part in the task of deal- 
ing with the needs of the twentieth century. 

No one can have true allegiance toa cause 
or a country that he does not really know. 


ND how are these busy Americans, 

whom Mr. Gathany so vividly de- 
scribes, really to know their country and 
its needs? They must have help—and 
they will, if they are wise, imitate the 
methods of the man of large affairs in his 
business dealings. The great financier 
does not attempt to work out all the de- 
tails of his business himself. His book- 
keepers and his accountants, his credit 
men and his auditors, his buyers and 
his correspondents, all help. They con- 
dense, tabulate, and verify; they com- 
pare this year’s figures with those of 
last; they reduce columns of statistics 
to percentages—and they lay on his 
desk at stated times the sifted residuum 
of their investigations in a luminous 
report, so that he finds himself in com- 
mand of the entire situation. This is 
precisely what The Outlook proposes to 
do, and does, for the busy American 
citizen with regard to the world’s af- 
fairs. It lays its weekly summary on 
its subseriber’s table, enabling him at 
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a glance to see what is the condition of 
his heritage —the world. 

Mr. Gathany tells us in these addi- 
tional paragraphs of his characterization 
something as to the way in which The 
Outlook does this, and his own view as 
to what its value has been for him per- 
sonally : 


WHAT THE OUTLOOK MEANS 
TO A LIFELONG READER 


The. first periodical I subscribed to and 
read regularly was The Outlook, and it is 
the last of the many I now read that I would 
cease to take and read. There are funda- 
mental reasons for this loyalty. The Outlook 
has taught me more about real democracy— 
democracy in government, democracy in 
polities, democracy in industry, democracy 
in education, and, I must add, democracy in 
religion—than have all other agencies com- 
bined. I can easily see where at times it 
might be misjudged and misinterpreted, 
but such misjudgment and misinterpre- 
tation would be by those who themselves 
are either hasty in arriving at conelu- 
sions or who are not acquainted with 
the established ideals and policies of The 
Outlook. Those who truly comprehend The 
Outlook know that the following statements 
about it, its policies, and its ideals are ree- 
ords of fact. 


ITS FUNDAMENTAL PURPOSE 

The fundamental purpose of The Outlook 
is not merely to record events as they 
occur, but to (vterpret events in accordance 
with what its editors believe are righteous 
principles. And there is nothing in this 
world, absolutely nothing - money, gifts, in- 
fluentialmen absolutely nothing, sufficient, 
in my opinion, to cause The Outlook to 
swerve from its fundamental purpose. If 
enough manuscript material to keep The 
Outlook well filled for the next century were 
given by eminent men without cost to the 
Outlook Company, the aeceptance of that 
material for publication wate not so much 
as constitute a temptation to the editors of 
The Outlook unless it served the funda- 
mental purpose of their journal. The 
Outlook believes in educating the popular 
taste, it believes in strengthening the popu- 
lar character, it believes in awakening the 
popular conscience, it believes in the dic- 
tates of sound morality in all that concerns 
personal and public life. It believes in jus- 
tice to the common man, it believes in the 
rights of property, it believes in industrial 
democracy as well as in political, in educa- 
tional, and in religious democracy. This 
basie purpose of The Outlook constitutes a 
fundamental reason why the bankers, the 
farmers, the members of the labor unions, 
the business men in general, the profes- 
sional men—preachers, doctors, lawyers—— 

(Continued on third page following) 



































Some Forthcoming or Recey A 





The New Spirit of the 
New Army 


and writes of the life of the young men whom 
Uncle Sam is training for the army of liberty. 


A Bit of Night Work 


By Laurence La Tourette Driggs, the well- 


whose stories of the adventures of the air scout 
Arnold Adair have appeared in The Outlook. 
One was entitled “ The Bridge on the Oise,” 
another “ My First Submarine.” 


Mania Teutonica 


By Joseph Jastrow, Professor of Psychology 
in the University of Wisconsin. 

Professor Jastrow, one of the most eminent 
living students of mental phenomena, gives rea- 
sons for believing that the Germans are suffer- 
ing from “ brainstorm” or temporary insanity. 


The Land of Contented Women 


By the Norwegian Arctic explorer Christian 
Leden, who describes the cheerful home life 
and work of Eskimo mothers, wives, and 
daughters. Illustrated with original photo- 
graphs by the author. 


Staff Correspondence from 


the Far East 


By Gregory Mason, whose vivid articles on 
Russia have attracted wide attention because 
of their insight. Mr. Mason is now in 
Tokyo, and he will continue his correspond- 
ence by articles on Japan and China. 


“ Athenian Aberdeen” 


By the Marquis of Aberdeen and Temair. A 
delightfully gossipy biographical article about 
the present Lord Aberdeen’s grandfather, of 
whom Byron wrote: 

“ First in the oat-fed phalanx shall be seen 


5 : ” 
‘elt Aieegieds The travel’d thane, Athenian Aberdeen. 


A series of articles by Dr. Joseph H. Odell, 


who has visited a number of the Army camps, 


known American airplane expert, several of 
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Women Relief Workers in France 


By Mrs. Pauline Sands Lee. An account 
of the personal experience of Mrs. Lee in Paris 
and other places in France. An article of great 
interest to American women whose relatives 
or friends will soon be at the front. Mrs. Lee, 
it will be nuted with interest, is a daughter of 
the late E. P. Roe, the well-known novelist. 


Perjured Germany 


By Stéphane Lauzanne. M. Lauzanne is 
the editor of the Paris “ Matin,” an influen- 
tial French daily newspaper. During his visit 
to America he contributed to The Outlook 
this important article on the faithlessness of 
the Kaiser’s Government. 


S. Miller, Prop. 


By Mary Antin (Mrs. Grabau). A charac- 
teristic sketch by this well-known author which 
will attract all who know Mrs. Grabau’s work 
or are interested in the problem of the 
immigrant. The story deals with a Russian 
huckster who “ made good” in America. 


Arthur McQuaid, American: 
The End of a Day 


By Herman Schneider. Mr. Schneider has 
created a genuine character in his stories of 
“ Arthur McQuaid, American.” This new 
contribution to the series will be eagerly awaited 
by those who have learned to love “ Arthur.” 


The New Science of Mothercraft 


By Annie P. Hillis (Mrs. N. D. Hillis). An 
article on the new movement toward the practi- 
cal education of young women in the duties to 
which a majority of them are called. The Art of 
Home-Making, Little Mothers’ Classes, and 
the subject of Eugenics are topics touched upon. 


A Weekly Outline of Current History 


By J. Madison Gathany. Mr. Gathany’s 
review of each week’s contents of The Outlook 
has been widely recognized as avaluable feature. 
It is nomerely perfunctory résumé, but a force- 
ful and critical review, full of vital matter for 
schools, debating clubs, and serious readers. 
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(Continued from the third page preceding) 
the young men and young women of the 
American Republic, should become habit- 
ual readers of The Outlook. 


NOT PARTISAN, NOT NEUTRAL, BUT 
INDEPENDENT 

In my opinion, The Outlook is not a par- 
tisan journal. It is not a neutral journal. It 
isa fearlessly independent journal. That is 
what it claims to be. That is what it is. It 
is not partisan because it is not the organ 
of any party or creed. It will report facts 
that are injurious to any party or to any 
creed if knowledge of those facts is thought 
to be in the interest of public well-being. 
This no party organ would do. The Out- 
look admits that partisan publications are 
of advantage to any country. But it believes 
that non-partisan publications are also es- 
sential to the true progress of a democracy. 
This is the real reason why The Outlook 
believes in being a non-partisan and fear- 
lessly independent eitalied. 

The Outlook is not a neutral journal be- 
cause it is not merely a reporter of current 
events and current opinions. Not even in 
peace times is The Outlook neutral. It does 
report current events and current opinions, 
but it believes that such events and such 
opinions have a relation to life, and thus, in 
addition to its task of reporting, it points 
out with cogent argument what it believes 
the relation of current events and current 
opinions is to our times, and what, in its 
judgment, the results of that relation will be 
to our future. Though The Outlook be- 
lieves that information is essential to all 
sound thinking and absolutely necessary 
for the citizens of a democracy, yet it be- 
lieves that for the guidance of a democracy 
interpretation is more essential than infor- 
mation. Every editorial or other article 
which The Outlook publishes is for the pur- 
pose not only of information, but also of 
interpretation. All of its articles must be 
human documents. It holds that no periodi- 
eal which records current happenings for 
the best interests of the community can 
possibly remain truly neutral after it has a 
thorough understanding of any public ques- 
tion. ‘The Outlook believes that no journal 
will be forceful, will make its readers 
think and think desperately hard, will 
greatly advance the cause of morality and 
democracy—no journal can accomplish this 
which merely reports events and opinions. 
The function of ‘The Outlook is to interpret 
events and opinions. 


OPTIMISM BASED ON KNOWLEDGE 
The editors of The Outlook consider it 
their duty to spare neither pains nor money 
in giving to their readers a fair, able, and 
accurate presentation of both sides of every 
question of public importance. In order to 
resent the truth to its readers it will, for 
instance, send one of its staff of editors to 
Mexico, to Japan, to Russia, to the utter- 
most parts of the earth; and to this end 
the truth for its readers-——it employs the 
ablest authorities to express and interpret 
opinions absolutely contrary to its own. 
The Outlook is well known tor opening up 
its columns to conflicting opinions, but 
never to the point of mere contentiousness. 
A candid examination of these facts will 
convince nearly every one that the making 
of money is literally of secondary consider- 
ation to The Outlook. It seeks to know the 


truth at whatever cost, endeavors seriously 
to secure the facts, and then it sets itself to 
the task of interpreting its findings to the 
real interest of lite. 

The Outlook is a creator and sustainer 
of moral ideals. No one can read it without 
being forced to think, to think vigorously, 
and to think in the interest of society. The 
consistent reader of The Outlook always 
has fundamental reasons for the position 
he takes on public questions. It isa journal 
of public opinion, of interpretation, of in- 
spiration, and of unadulterated American- 
ism. The Outlook is optimistic because it 
believes human life big with promise. The 
habitual reader of it cannot possibly miss 
the significance of his own times, or fail to 
feel himself a responsible moral agent. 


ACCURACY AND TRUTH 


I cannot resist adding that, as a teacher, 
Ihave been impressed by The Outlook’s 
masterly use of exact aod seuies English, 
its clearnessand definiteness of presentation, 
its unquestioned scholarship, its painstaking 
care in giving to its readers only trust- 
worthy and authoritative information, its 
instant willingness to acknowledge error 
when error occurs, its lack of partisanship, 
its aggressive policy for publie good, and 
its power and purpose to arouse the public 
conscience. 

TEAM WORK IN EDITING 

The several things which I have said of 
The Outlook appear to be true because it 
is the product, not of one editor, nor of 
two editors, nor of three editors, but of a 
staff of many editors and regular corre- 
spondents of wide reputation and sound 
training. It is a product of team work, 
though, and even because, sharp differences 
of opinion frequently arise at the weekly 
editorial conference table. Each one of its 
editors strives conscientiously to be fair, 
believes in producing a journal which is an 
asset of real value to public progress, be- 
lieves in the honest expression of public 
opinion, abhors yellow journalism, and un- 
flinchingly stands for righteousness. 


FINALLY 

A eritical and unbiased examination of 
The Outlook for any successive ten years 
will prove that the things said of The 
Outlook in this article are true. For the 
interest of American democracy, for the 
sake of its future, for the kind of men it 
will need—statesmen, lawyers, financiers, 
craftsmen, laborers, teachers, and preachers 
— it is essential that American citizens be- 
come habitual readers of periodicals such 
as The Outlook. J, Mapison GAaTHANY. 


HE editors and managers of a pub- 

lication like The Outlook, if they are 
reasonably modest men, are handicapped 
in any attempt to describe it. They 
make it. They believe in it. Their hearts 
and souls are enlisted in its success. 
To expect them to be less than enthusi- 
astic over it would be like expecting a 
mother to be neutral about the qualities 
of her first-born. The foregoing letter 
from a critic of Mr. Gathany’s standing 
is therefore of real value to a reader 
who is not already convinced, by long 
experience like Mr. Gathany’s, that The 
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Outlook is indispensable to a busy, 
thoughtful man or woman. 

On the two preceding pages are 
printed some of the features of The 
Outlook that are soon to appear or have 
just been published. To give a further 
idea of the way in which the great events 
of the coming year are to be treated, 
we may here recount a few achieve- 
ments of the present year. 

In 1917 the Outlook has printed 
special correspondence or special articles 
on the nations at war by Mr. Gino C. 
Speranza, from Italy; Mr. Gregory 
Mason, The Outlook’s Staff Correspond- 
ent in Russia; Jeffery Farnol, the nov- 
elist, from England; Ruth W. Kauff- 
mann, of the Vigilantes, from France ; 
Mr. Lewis R. Freeman, from Italy ; and 
many others. Among scores of notable 
articles a few may be named: “ A Rus- 
sian Impostor” (Rasputin), by George 
Kennan; “ A Human Side of the Rail- 
ways,” by Cardinal Gibbons; “The 
Dawn and Sunrise of History,” by 
Theodore Roosevelt; “ By Land and 
Air and Sea,” by Winston Churchill, 
of England ; “ Touring by Aeroplane,” 
by Ruth Law ; “ Prices and Prosperity,” 
by Theodore H. Price; “ Banker and 
Farmer— Dealers in Pork and Beans,” 
by ex-Ambassador Myron T. Herrick ; 
“The Unromantice English,” by James 
N. Hall, author of “ Kitehener’s Mob ;” 
* Anywhere in France,” by John Finley. 

All these and very many other special 
articles were chosen on the very eve of 
publication, and because they had vital 
relation to the history of the time. 

Their very titles show not only the 
range of their appeal, but also that, 
while a prime purpose of The Outlook 
is to inform, it does this in a way that 
makes its pages absorbingly interesting. 
Its aim is to make its pages reflect the 
vital, progressive side of human action, 
and that of necessity gives them the zest 
of life itself. In addition, it presents 
each week a pictorial review of current 
events— pictures carefully chosen for 
their news value and artistic merit from 
hundreds that are considered. 

The Outlook will continue to publish 
special articles, stories, poems, and _pic- 
tures which are of importance in the 
week-to-week history of the world. 

Its editorial discussion of current 
matters, conducted for many years under 
the leadership of Lyman Abbott, is nota- 
ble for vigor, independence, and a pro- 
gressive spirit, and will continue to be 
distinguished for these qualities. 

Dr. Abbott’s “ Knoll Papers,” which 
have appeared from time to time, the 
rich fruitage of a long life’s experience 
applied to personal, religious, social, and 
other problems, are one of The Outlook’s 
most distinctive features. 

The Outlook’s readers may restassured 
that the events of the year 1918 will be 
presented to them in a way at once lumin- 
ous, complete, and full of human interest. 
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THE 


Only once since, in 1823, President Monroe Jaid down his 
famous dictum have we had the strength to defend this Monroe 
Doctrine if challenged by a great Power. That was before we 
disbanded the Union armies after the surrender of General Lee. 
Few will deny that fear of the British navy on the part of other 
Powers than America has been from the first-the main prop of 
this Doctrine, which Bismarck characterized as “a piece of 
colossal impudence.” Had it not been the tacit understanding 
throughout the chancelleries of Europe that Great Britain with 
her navy was back of the Monroe Doctrine, it could not have 
gone, as it has, practically unchallenged. 

It should be remembered also that in 1898, in our war with 
Spain, it was Great Britain that frustrated the Kaiser’s benev- 
olent efforts to arouse against us the hostility of the nations of 
Europe. 

There are persons who assert that Great Britain’s navy is as 
much a militaristic menace to the rest of the world as Germany’s 
army. Were it used in a similar manner, this might be true. 
How has it been used? It has policed the seas for the benefit 
of the commerce of the world no less than its own. It has allowed 
the entire world, including Germany, to use not only its home 


but its colonial ports on the same terms as its own traders. The 
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nation best equipped to enforce discriminatory high tariffs 
against its rivals, it has been the exponent and champion of 
free trade. Even during the last decade, when faced with the 
fact that she was being worsted by Germany in trade competi- 
tion, Great Britain did not close to her rival any of her ports 
nor did she even raise against her discriminatory tariff barriers. 

From the time of Germany’s practice of ruthless submarine 
warfare until the time of our entrance into the war American 
goods and American citizens traversed the seas under the pro- 
tection of the British navy. Without this protection our foreign 
trade would have been paralyzed and a resulting industrial 
panic swept over this country. It is probably safe to assert that 
were the British navy to be destroyed the invasion of the United 
States would follow almost immediately. 

All this we owe Great Britain quite aside from our fundamental 
laws and customs. The Magna Charta was of course the historic 
bill of rights of every American of whatever racial stock quite as 
much as it was of every Briton. Under the circumstances, would it 
not seem reasonable that all Americans who are not either openly 
or covertly pro-German should feel and show a loyal friendship 
toward our British allies even if they cannot have for them the 
same spontaneous affection that they have for the French? 


DUCROT THE CARTER 


BY 
| VELIX DUCROT, the carter, was late. Ordinarily, men 


heard the rattle of wheels, looked up, saw the cart with the 

fat gray mare between the shafts, and said to each other, 
“Tt is four o'clock.” But on this particular July day, although 
there had been but few things to leave along the straight white 
road which led from the railway, it was bright moonlight before 
the cart reached the top of the long slope beyond which lay the 
carter’s house, half a kilometer distant from the village. 

The cause of the delay was at once evident. Fastened to the 
rear of the cart an American-made mower rattled and clattered 
along the hard road. The carter, a round-faced, round-bodied 
man with a bright, merry eye and a wooden leg, sat in the cart 
placidly smoking along-stemmed pipe. From time to time he 
glanced back at the green-and-yellow implement rumbling 
behind him with the gloating eye of one who has finally ac- 
quired an object long desired. 

Celeste, his wife, aroused by the unusual noise of his approach, 
was in the road to greet him when he drove up. Felix, who 
had been in a measure prepared for this ordeal, drew up. The 
woman pointed an accusing finger at his treasure. 

* What is that?” she demanded. 

“ It is,” explained Ducrot, “ a machine for cutting hay. Ob- 


serve the long knife with the many sharp teeth. It will cut an~ 


entire field while a man is whetting his scythe and thinking 
about making a beginning.” 

“ How much did it cost ?” 

Felix hesitated a moment, but could see no good in pestponing 
the truth. 

“ Three hundred and fifty franes,” he confessed. 


Her words descended in a torrent. They were showered 


upon him while he drove into the yard, unhitched, put 
away cart and mower, and stabled his horse. He endured the 
lashing of the woman’s tongue with a patience evidently born 
of long experience, waiting until sheer breathlessness threatened 
her before he attempted a retort. He was told that he was a 
fool, a waster, that he had brought nothing less than ruin upon 
them. Was he a millionaire? Did franes grow upon trees that 
he could scatter them like leaves? Had his fields broadened in 
the night that he must have this machine for cutting his 
grass ? 

“ Listen!” commanded Felix, at length. “I shall cut other 
men’s grass as well as my own. I shall make money. More 
than that, men will know what I have bought, and what I have 
paid for it. It will be said that Felix Ducrot is rich.” 


“ But you are not rich!” she flared out. 
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“Men will think that I am,” he retorted ; “ which, in the 
end, is the same thing.” 

“ Bah!” snorted Celeste, and went to bed upon the word. 

Instead of going to bed, the carter refilled his pipe and sat 
down upon the doorstep, whence he could see the moonlight 
shining on the metal of the mower. As he smoked, his usually 
placid forehead was furrowed with perplexity. 

Ducrot was, indeed, a cheerful person. For a score of years 
he had enjoyed that reputation. Mwenty years before he had 
been a cheerful wood-cutter, when a falling tree smashed his 
right leg so terribly that it had to be amputated at the knee. 
He refused to die—although men said that it-would have been a 
vastly better thing for Celeste had he done so. She was buxom, 
handsome, and an excellent cook into the bargain. It would 
have been a simple matter for her to get another husband, 
whereas Felix was likely to be a helpless cripple and to end 
his days in the almshouse of the commune. 

But fate, evidently impressed by the spectacle of Ducrot 
grinning cheerfully from his bed, relented. It slew—by way of 
the gout—a maternal uncle of the wood-cutter, who remembered 
his nephew to the extent of five thousand francs. So Ducrot 
the wood-cutter became Ducrot the carter, and prospered with 
the years, his cheerfulness undiminished, although Celeste had 
lost her beauty and her tongue had sharpened instead of mel- 
lowing with age. 

It seemed at first as if the purchase of the mowing-machine had 
been an unconscious stroke of genius. There was no need for it in 
the district—a land of tiny fields for which the worn scythes were 
quite sufficient. But it had served to inject into Felix’s life a 
new and exotic interest. He dreamed of vast agricultural ven- 
tures which were none the less glorious because they were 
entirely impracticable. It was really no more than a glorious 
toy, but as such it served to buttress the life of the carter 
against the dreary monotony of waning middle age. But for 
the mower he would have gone on driving his cart, watching 
life lose its zest and gain nothing in return. 

But the visit to Pierre Linton’s wine shop had changed every- 
thing. He had gone in exuberantly, his lips already shaped to 
bid them come out and see his wonder. The grim faces, humped 
figures, and steady, muttering speech of Pierre and his patrons 
had checked him. Instead of greeting them noisily, he had 
returned Pierre’s curt nod in silence and slipped into a chair. 
There he had sat and listened. 

All the talk was of war. It was not such talk as might have 
been heard on the boulevards of great cities. There was no 
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word of treaties, alliances, or possible theories of war. Old 
Linton, who had been born in Strasbourg, told them what it 
had been like in ’70. They spoke of the men who would be 
called to the colors of their regiments, of the closeness of the 
frontier, of the damage to the crops which would result from 
the departure of so many men, of the inevitable hardships which 
would fall upon every one of them. 

Ducrot had cut short the visit to the wine shop, which was 
usually the most pleasant feature of the tri-weekly trip to the 
railway. The atmosphere of the room, the dull tones of the 
lowered voices, the sullen face of Pierre, chilled him. He had 
fled to his waiting horse, and driven slowly home through the 
moonlight. During the journey his mind, accustomed only .to 
very simple processes of thought, had been made uneasy by the 
complexity of his emotions. The joy of possession, the childish 
delight in conjuring up pictures of the splendid days he would 
spend on the seat of the mower watching the shining knives at 
their cutting, were marred by the echoes of Linton’s heavy 
voice telling of pillage and rapine. He would manage for a 
time to think only of his delightful dreams; then the shadow 
of remembrance would come over him and he would squirm 
uneasily on his seat. 


It would have eased his mind to talk freely with Celeste. But° 


of late years their conversations had for the most part taken the 
form of incessant bickerings. There was no relief that way. 
And his confessions in the matter of the mower had aggravated 
the ordinary irritability of his wife. There was nothing for him 
to do but go into the yard and smoke his pipe. At last he rose 
with a sigh and knocked the ashes from his pipe. 

* At least,” he muttered, “I shall not have to be a soldier. 
There are some advantages to a wooden leg !” 

It seemed to him that he had just fallen asleep when he was 
awakened by his wife, who was shaking him violently. Felix sat 
up in bed and was aware of a heavy hammering on the door of 
the house. : 

“ Are you deaf, then ?” demanded Celeste. 

He got out of bed, lighted a candle, and groped his way down 
the narrow stairs to the door. He opened it to an officer and 
two soldiers, faintly outlined in the paling moonlight. 

“ You are Felix Ducrot?” the officer asked, crisply. 

°Te." 

* A carter ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“Very well. Your cart and horse are requisitioned by the 
(iovernment. You will see that the wheels of the cart are 
greased and that the hoofs of the horse are in good condition. 
You will not use them yourself, and you will turn them over at 
once to any one who presents an order with a stamp like this. 
You understand ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur, but 

“ You will, of course, be paid. The Government allows you 
three hundred franes for the horse and cart.” 

* But, monsieur,” protested Ducrot, * [could sell them without 
trouble for five hundred. More than that, I need them. You 
do not understand. Three times a week I drive to the railway.” 

The young officer had not gone far with his unpleasant task, 
and his patience was still ready. In a pleasant voice he ex- 
plained. In time of war the Government had need of every 
horse and cart, every automobile in the country. The limou- 
sines of the rich, even the buses and taxicabs of Paris, were 
being taken. Ducrot’s comprehension was vague and blurred. 

“Of course the Government will give them back to me pres- 
ently ?” he asked. 

An abrupt change altered the face of the young officer. Up 
to the moment he had been engrossed by this wonderful putting 
into practice of all that he had learned ; it was splendid, glorious. 
But at the simple question of the old carter he seemed to see in 
a flash all the horror and suffering which lay in the future. He 
hesitated an instant, and then lied from a heart full of pity. 

* Oh, surely!” he said, cheerily, and went away into the night. 

Then a thought went through Felix’s brain, which hurt as 
literally as though a knife had been thrust through his skull. 
His mower! Without a horse he could not run it. And he had 
not seen it work. If they came for the horse and cart, he 
would never see it! For a time he remained motionless in the 
open doorway, one hand on the casing, the guttering candle 


flickering in the wind and dripping onto his gnarled fingers 
hot wax which he did not feel. 

In the fifty years of his simple life Felix Ducrot had never 
had an evil thought. Yet in an instant his mind gave birth to 
a deliberately wicked plan. If the gray mare were lame, she 
would be of no use to the soldiers! He put the candle inside 
a tin lantern, dressed, and hurried out to the barn. He moved 
swiftly and furtively, swearing under his breath at the noise his 
peg-leg made upon the floor. From the barn presently came 
strange sounds—a clink of metal, the stamping of hoofs, and sev- 
eral snorts and squeals of pain from the horse. Fortunately, 
Celeste was not awakened. At the end of fifteen minutes 
Felix came out of the barn and skulked to the house like a 
criminal. : 

He made the mistake of lying to his wife in the morning. 
He said that the men at the door had been two travelers who 
had lost their way; and he said nothing at all of the talk he 
had heard in the wine shop. But this clumsy craftiness went 
for nothing. Shortly after daybreak a troop of dragoons clat- 
tered by the house. Later came infantry, a string of ugly field- 
pieces and a long string of wagons. Thrice during the morning 
airplanes were in sight. It was no strange thing to see troops 
upon the road, but not in such numbers as now. Celeste cor- 
nered him as he was working about the mower. 

“ What is this?” she demanded. 

“ Well,” answered Felix, as though the fault were his own, 
“ they are saying in the village that it is war.” 

He expected an outburst. None came. The woman turned 
white, threw her apron over her head, and ran into the house, 
sobbing. Felix led out the mare, which limped painfully, and 
hitched her to the mower. He spent the morning trying to cut 
the tiny patch of grass in the corner of his little plot of ground. 
He made sorry work of it. The space was too confined for the 
machine, he did not understand it, and the horse was unaccus- 
tomed to the work. Yet for Felix it was a glorious adventure. 
Only when he thought of the officer with whom he had talked 
in the night, of Linton’s words, of Celeste’s white face, of 
the strange pallor he had seen upon some of the soldiers who 
had passed the house, was his pleasure lessened. But as the 
day passed these thoughts beset him with increasing persist- 
ence. He worked at his mowing like a boy who is playing with 
a forbidden toy behind his mother’s back. Finally he gave up, 
unhitched the mare, and went into the house. 

Celeste appeared another woman. She worked about the 
house silently, and at the sound of hoofs or wheels upon the 
road she cowered in a corner. The carter’s depression in- 
creased. Then he had another thought which terrified him. 
Suppose the soldiers should carry off the mower as well as the 
cart and horse! He could not see why they should, but war was 
a terrifying mystery.- As well to be on the safe side. 

During the rest of the day he worked with feverish haste. He 
tore down three small sheds, and from this lumber constructed 
a shelter for his implement. The sheds were flimsy, and by dint 
of tremendous efforts and the omission of the evening meal 
he was able to finish his task. Even when done the hiding- 
place was a poor thing. The brightly painted ironwork of the 
mower showed plainly through the cracks. Working by the 
light of his lantern, Felix was able to stuff these cracks with bits 
of rag. It was nearly ten o’clock, and he was spent and drawn 
with fatigue, when he went into the house. Celeste gave him a 
strange look, but made no comment upon his unusual activities. 

A dozen times during the night Ducrot was awakened by the 
sound of troops passing the house. Finally he remained awake, 
and when he heard them coming went to the window to watch. 
The moon was overcast, and they looked dim and terrible in the 
vague light. Once he heard Celeste groaning. Thinking that 
she was terrified by her dreams, he touched her shoulder to 
rouse her. Instantly she caught his hand and held it. He saw 
that she had not been asleep. 

* What is it?” he asked. 

“ The noises on the road.” 

“It is only soldiers.” 

“Only soldiers !” 

It had been years since they had exchanged a caress, but 
Ducrot sat by the bed with his wife’s hand in his until dawn. 

The day was terrible. The sun blazed with torrid heat, 
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COMPANY D, OF THE FIRST HAWAIIAN INFANTRY, NATIONAL GUARD, U.S. A. 
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This company, believed to be unique, is composed of Hawaiian-born Japanese, though its officers are Americans not of Japanese descent. 
taken on the steps of the Territorial Capitol 
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AN OFFICIAL RESIDENCE FOR THE BRITISH PREMIER 


This beautiful old Tuder house, situated about forty miles from London, has been bequeathed to the nation by Sir Arthur Lee, M.P. It is known as ‘Chequers Court,” 
During its long history the place has had many occupants, including a great-gtandson of Oliver Cromwell, and it is 


replete with interesting associations. It is to be the official country home of British Prime Ministers in future, when they so elect 


after a Norman family whose home it once was. 
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the surface of the road was incessantly beaten by columns of 
men and guns, and the dust rose in thick, choking clouds. 
Neither Felix nor his wife stirred from the farm, but others, 
passing, stopped to give them bits of news. Already there had 
been fighting, not merely in France, but in Belgium, Russia— 
everywhere. It was said, even, that the English were crossing 
the Channel to help. It was all very bewildering, confusing, 
and terrible. A dozen times Felix went out and looked at the 
shed he had built to house the mower. He was a little com- 
forted, for no tell-tale glitter of new paint was visible through 
the cracks. 

Late in the afternoon a strange-looking column halted before 
the house. There were soldiers, some mounted and some on 
foot, but the wagons with them were not the gray-painted army 
affairs. They were farm vehicles of all sorts. Felix recognized 
several of them, and the horses which drew them. 

The officer who rode into the yard on his horse was not the 
same one who had come to the house two nights before. He was 
an older man, with a face like a hawk, a black beard, and an 
eye that was terrible. 

“You are Felix Duerot, the carter,” he said. “You have a 
horse and cart.” 

It was not a statement, it was an accusation. The carter 
trembled. 

“ Yes, monsieur,” he answered ; “ but the mare is very lame.” 

“Get them out,” ordered the officer. “I will judge this 
lameness.” 

Felix obeyed, his fingers shaky-and clumsy with terror. He 
watched the mare as he led her out, afraid that she would not 
limp. She did most convincingly. The hawk-faced officer flung 
himself from the saddle and looked at the animal’s feet and legs. 
Then he shot Felix a look from his terrible eyes. 

“If I thought you had done this,” he snapped, “I would 
have you shot. But there is no time now for shooting men.” 

He gave a sign to one of his soldiers. The mare was hitched 
to the cart, the soldier climbed to the seat and drove out of the 
yard. Horse and cart be¢ame a part of the motley column, 
which got under way and vanished in a huge cloud of dust. 
Ducrot remained standing in the yard, incapable of thought or 
motion. He was some time in regaining command of his faculties. 

“ They did not take the mower,” he comforted himself. 

Four more of the dreadful days followed. Nothing actually 
happened, but terrible things were always threatening. They 
heard news of fighting on every side, always a little closer. 
Once there passed the house a long string of auto-ambulances 
from which came groans. This was the worst of all. Felix 
had but two activities—working with his mower and trying to 
comfort Celeste. 

The woman’s nature had been transformed. .She spoke little, 
did her household work automatically, seemed very dependent 
upon Felix. Finally there came a day when there was little food 
in the house and no cart with which to bring it from the village. 
The carter had to stump over the half-kilometer of dusty road 
under a broiling sun and trudge back under a heavy load. It 
was very difficult, because he had incessantly to be dodging 
columns of troops of all kinds. 

He spent much of his time in the shed which housed the 
mower. It was incredibly hot, but only there could Ducrot for- 
get his terrors. He forced his mind to recreate those plans 
and dreams which had been so pleasant and vivid a few days 
before. He took the machine to pieces and put it together 
again, oiling it carefully. He talked to Celeste of the wonder- 
ful things he would do after the war was over and he had again 
the gray mare. She listened, wide-eyed and speechless. 

There came a day of strange silence. The only troops that 
passed the house were couriers on motor cycles that went by like 
sputtering devils, and huge gray automobiles which roared past 
so rapidly that it was impossible to see clearly the men in 
them. Otherwise the road was empty, and for long intervals 
the only sounds to be heard were the clucking of Celeste’s 
chickens and the chirp of insects. The silence was even more 
terrifying than the noise had been. 

Ducrot had become inured to noises at night. The passing. 
of a train of rumbling guns or a clattering squadron of cavalry 
would not waken him. But in the night after the day of 
strange silence he was aware that there had been noises and 
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that they did not pass by but continued, though they did not 
become very loud. For a time he lay still in bed and listened. 
He could hear a clink of metal and muttering voices, also 
another sound which he identified as that of pick and shovel 
striking into earth. Then he heard the door of his barn forced 
open. He leaped out of bed and began to dress. He was only 
part way down the stairs when some one knocked at the door. 

“Who is in the house ?” demanded a dim figure when Ducrot 
opened the door. 

“* Myself and the wife.” 

“ Have you a cellar ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then put the woman in it and tell her that she must stay 
there. After that come to me. I shall need you.” 

Celeste’s terror was so great that it almost deprived her of 
the power of motion. She finally managed to dress, and Felix 
helped her to the hole beneath the kitehen which they called a 
cellar. He wanted to stay with her, to do something to ‘break 
her awful terror. He could do nothing but press her hand. 

“ It will be nothing,” he said, and left her. 

The yard was full of soldiers. Most of them were busy dig- 
ging a trench at the side of the house. Others were moving in 
and out of the barn, and as soon as Felix reappeared they 
invaded the house. The officer told Felix to take a shovel and 
help the men who were digging. He was glad to have some- 
thing to do. He experienced a_relief in working as hard as he 
could. The soldiers—whose faces he could not see in the dark— 
did not speak to him. They did nothing but dig. When one 
trench was finished, they dug another. Ducrot reflected that 
his little fields were ruined. It would take him weeks to fill 
in these gaping ditches and make the ground level. 

After an interminable time it grew light. Felix saw that the 
soldiers were men in the dark-biue uniforms of the chasseurs « 
pied. There were nowhere near as many of them as he had sup- 
posed ; not more than a hundred, at the outside. He could see 
what they had done. They had dug three trenches, one the 
other side of the house, another from the house tothe barn, the 
third beyond the barn. The trenches and the buildings together 
made a curving line. Trenches, house, and barn were full of 
soldiers. They had knocked holes in the walls of the buildings, 
and their rifles had been poked through these holes. Behind 
the house ‘the officer walked up and down, his hands behind 
his back, smoking cigarettes. At intervals he raised a pair of 
binoculars to his eyes and stared through them. Evidently 
there were other soldiers in the fields and beyond the road, for 
they kept coming and going. 

The officer caught sight of Felix wandering about, and spoke 
to him. 

“You and your wife better hurry to the village. There will 
be fighting. There is danger.” 

Felix shook his head. 

“ We will stay here,” he answered. 

The officer started to speak, then shrugged his shoulders and 
resumed his pacing and his cigarettes. Felix went into: the 
house. The rooms were full of the chasseurs. The men had 
taken off their heavy knapsacks and piled them against the 
walls. They had also piled the mattresses from the beds against 
the walls as an additional protection. They were talking in 
low tones and smoking. They paid little or no attention to the 
carter. He longed to go out and look at the treasure under the 
shed, but did not dare. Once he visited Celeste. She was sit- 
ting in the cellar with her hands folded in her lap. She nodded 
when he asked her if she was all right. 

Presently he went out again into the yard. Near the road, 
cleverly hidden by brush and dirt, the soldiers had set up a 
queer little gun on three legs. Just as Felix came out three 
soldiers came running across the road, their guns in their hands. 
They went at once to the officer and spoke to him. He threw 
away his cigarette and nodded. He walked the length of his 
es position, talking to the men. Then he caught sight of 

elix. 

“Here, you!” he called; then, when the carter had come up 
to him, “ I want you to take a hoe or something and go out into 
your field and work.” 

“ But there is nothing to do ?” 

““T know that.) Never mind. Pretend to be busy. The Ger- 
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mans will come along that road. If they see you working, they 
will not know my men are here. When I am ready, I will tell 
you; then you can throw away the hoe and go into the cellar 
with your wife.” 

Ducrot. went into the barn and got a hoe, then went out into 
the field—as far from the trench as he could get—and started 
to cut down weeds. He was astonished. Close as he was to 
them, he could not see the men in the trenches or the buildings. 
And there was no sound. They had stopped talking. He con- 
tinued to ply his hoe, and from time to time raised his head 
and glanced up the road. It was now light enough so that he 
could see quite distinctly. There was a bright golden glare on 
the horizon at the spot where presently the sun would rise. 

All at once he saw several moving figures far up the road. 
They were of such a strange gray shade that it was almost im- 
possible to see them, and they moved rapidly. As he watched 
they increased in number, and he stopped working so that he 
could see better. 

“ Don’t stop working !” the voice of the officer called, sharply. 
“ Keep on.” 

For some time longer Felix went on hoeing, looking up the 
road from the corner of his eye. The gray figures were much 
closer, and in the road, some distance back of those which were 
skipping about so rapidly, was a solid mass of them. 

“ Now stop work and watch them!” commanded the officer. 

The carter watched the approach of the Germans witha 
curiosity in which as yet there was no terror. He saw presently 
that there were a great many of them, far more than of the 
chasseurs. He could see those in advance signaling to the rest 
by waving their guns. All at once there was a great clatter of 
hoofs and a thick clump of gray horsemen broke from the mass 
and came trotting down the road. 

“* Now run for the house!” cried the officer. 

Felix obeyed, dropping his hoe and hobbling toward the 
doorway as rapidly as he could. There was a shout from the 
road. Almost at the same instant the air was split by the 
rattling discharge of fifty rifles, and a soldier beside the little 
gun on three legs began turning a crank. The gray horsemen 
appeared to run into an invisible barrier. Men plunged from 
the saddles, horses pitched forward and fell. In a few seconds 
the road was choked with a horrid tangle of men and horses. 

Half-way to the house Ducrot stumbled and fell heavily. 
Between terror and the shock of his fall he was so stunned that 
he made no effort to rise. He lay where he was, his eyes taking 
in the details of what happened, although his brain made little 
of what he saw. His ears were deafened by the crash of firing, 
but he did not realize that the men in gray were firing back 
until bullets began to kick up spurts of dust about him, smash 
windows in the house, and knock bits of plaster from the barn. 
Then he began to crawl for the doorway. 

The interior of the house, however, had become an inferno. 
The room was full of a blue haze, which caught in his throat 
and made him cough. A man lay on the floor with the blood 
gushing from his neck. The other men were at the windows, 
firing their rifles as rapidly as possible. Unseen missiles kept 
flying through the windows and plunging into the plaster of the 
opposite wall. One smashed a plate, another shivered a mirror, 
a third splintered the back of a chair. The room was worse 
than the yard outside, and Felix crawled back. 

He scuttled to the back of the house and lay down in its 
shelter. From there he could see little except the barn, but he 
could hear everything. Above the firing there sounded men’s 
voices, terribly loud and piercing. Bullets whined through the 
air above him, and he was covered with bits of plaster every 
time one struck the house. 

The officer who had made him work came around the house 
with a younger man. Both raised their glasses and stared to 
the south. Finally the, older man gave an “ Ah!” of satisfac- 
tion. 

“Coming !” he said, exultingly. 

At the same instant there was a strange, shrieking sound in 
the air above them, followed by a terrific explosion in the fields 
back of the barn. 

“Guns!” exclaimed the officer. “ They won’t have time to 
make good use of them.” 

He turned and ran out of sight, holding his scabbard in one 
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hand so that it would not bang against his legs. The younger 
officer, too, stepped from behind the shelter of the wall. He 
seemed to run into something, for he suddenly bent forward 
from the waist, grunted, and fell to the ground. 

Again and again there sounded that strange shrieking in the 
air, followed always by racking explosions in the ground baek 
of the barn. These explosions came closer and closer to the 
barn. Finally it appeared that the barn itself exploded. There 
was a frightful crash, one wall of the barn bulged out and col- 
lapsed, and the roof spouted up into the air. Immediately 
afterwards flames broke out. Another shell struck the chimney. 
Three more burst in the yard. Two or three men, screaming, 
dashed past the spot where Ducrot lay. Then he heard another 
sound which was worse than anything that had gone before. 
It was the voice of Celeste, screaming. 

He tried to get into the house, but could not. Part of the 
upper floor had fallen, and the débris had choked the doorway. 
Also, there were two dead men lying across the step. The carter 
tried to move them, but just as he laid his hand on a blood-soaked 
shoulder another shell struck the barn. He flinched, cried out, 
and let go. 

It had not occurred to his numbed brain that. there would be 
any lessening of these horrors which surrounded him. He had 
been like an animal, striving to flatten himself into the smallest 
compass, taking advantage of every object that promised the 
least shelter. It was several seconds before his tortured senses 
told his brain that the clamor had grown less, that a babel of 
excited speech had burst out, that the chasseurs were popping 
into sight out of the trenches and pelting down the road, that a 
cloud of other men, in the searlet caps and trousers of the line 
infantry, had come out of nowhere. He saw the officer talking 
to another man in tight-fitting, scarlet trousers tucked into black 
boots, and heard what they were saying. 

“Tt was a little fort, mon colonel!” the officer exclaimed. 
“The walls of the house actually stood shell-fire. Also the 
barn—a little. And the man, too! He plied his hoe until they 
walked into the trap!” 

The man in the black boots nodded. 

“It has been well done,” he said. 

Carts came hurrying into the yard. Men with stretchers 
began picking up the dead and wounded. Bugles blew, and 
columns began to form. Felix caught a glimpse of men in gray 
surrounded by their captors. Orders were shouted. Before he 
could realize it, all was over. The troops had gone. He was 
alone. The only sound was a faint crackling from the ruined 
roof of the barn, which still smouldered, and the ticking of a 
clock which had miraculously escaped destruction. 

After a long time Ducrot got to his feet and crept into the 
shattered house. It was minutes before he could force himself 
to lift the trap into the cellar. At first he thought Celeste was 
dead, for she was very white, although there was no blood. 
Then he saw that she breathed, and threw water upon her until 
she opened her eyes. 

“Come,” he said, and helped her out of the cellar. 

She stood staring at the ruin of the house, her eyes like those 
of a terrified animal. Felix could not endure it. He rushed 
out of the house and into the wrecked barn. He did not glance 
at the damage, but searched until he found what he wanted 
a hammer, a wrench, some stout cord, and a few pieces of wire 
then dashed to the shed. Plaster, broken brick, and charred 
timbers lay all about ; the boards of the shed were smashed and 
splintered, but the roof seemed intact. Trembling, he made his 
way to it and wrenched open the door. 

No shell had actually struck the mower, yet it was hopelessly 
smashed. Bullets had smashed and splintered the shafts in 
half a dozen places, the seat had been broken in two, both 
wheels cracked clean across, the lever which raised and lowered 
the knife bent almost double. Yet it still stood with a deceptive 
appearance of being sound. 

ith a sob Felix dropped down beside it. 

“T shall fix it!” he muttered. “I must fix it at once, that it 
may be ready when the war ends and they bring back my 
horse. It is all that is left !” 

And as the embers of the barn sputtered unheeded behind 
him he began trying to patch the broken iron seat with a bit of 
wire and a piece of cord. 
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WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 


CURRENT HISTORY 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Based on The Outlook of November 7, 1917 


Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—Tus Eprrors. 

[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an‘outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, and 
only such words as are found in the material assigned. 
Or distribute selected questions among different 
members of the class or group and have them 
report their findings to all when assembled. Then 
have all discuss the questions together.] 

I.—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

A. Topic: A War to Enforce Peace; No 
Compromise with Pan-Germany ; Mr. 
Gerard’s Book. 

Reference: Page 357; editorials, pages 
362-364. 

Questions : 

1. What are the principles and the spirit 
that should actuate all those looking for- 
ward to peace with justice? 2. What is 
ee oe Are there several reasons for 
velieving that it is exceedingly dangerous 
“at this time to talk merely about peace ” ? 
3. What, in your opinion, are the condi- 
tions of a just and lasting peace? 4. Ac- 
cording to The Outlook and André Chéra- 
dame, what is Pan-Germany ? What are its 
aims? How far is it already on its way? 
What is necessary for its preservation ? 
5. If Pan-Germany should become tri- 
umphantly established, what, according to 
The Outlook, would be the result to free- 
dom, to nations in Europe outside Ger- 
many, to the United States? 6. Do you 
agree with The Outlook in all of its state- 
ments made in its editorial on “ No Com- 
pee with Pan-Germany”? Discuss at 

ength. 7. Study The Outlook’s map on 

page 363. Then write an editorial of your 
own on “ Pan-Germany.” 8. What points 
has The Outlook brought out in its edi- 
torial on “ Mr. Gerard’s Book”? 9. What 
do you think of what Mr. Gerard says about 

Germany? 10. Every American should 

consider it his duty to read as soon as pos- 

sible all of the following books: Veblen’s 

“The Nature of Peace” (Macmillan) ; 

Brailsford’s “ A League of Nations ” (Mac- 

millan); Chéradame’s “The Pan-German 

Plot Unmasked ” (Scribners); “The Pan- 

Germanic Doctrine” (Harpers) ; Rogers’s 

“ America’s Case Against Germany ” ( Dut- 

ton); Beck’s “The Evidence in the Case ” 

(Putnams); Smith’s “The Soul of Ger- 

many ” (Doran); Hammer’s “ William the 

Second” (Houghton Mifflin); Fernau’s “The 

Coming Democracy” (Dution); Brown’s 

“ International Realities ” (Scribners). 

B. Topic: Our Reverses in Italy ; Mac- 
kensen’s Fierce Drive; Italy and 
America ; Venice and the Invaders. 

Reference: Pages 358, 359, 371-372. 

Questions : 

1. Give the leading facts about Italy’s 
reverses and Mackensen’s drive. Why 
does The Outlook call these “ our reverses ”? 
2. What are the things Italy’s Allies should 
do for her? 3. For what reasons is the letter 
by The Outlook’s correspondent (page 359) 
— with America’s relation to Italy 
“ peculiarly interesting in the light of the 
great [ Italian} reverses ” ? 4. What, in your 
opinion, does the crisis on Italy’s front 
mean to America? In The Outlook’s 
opinion? 5. For what reasons are the Ger- 


mans called Huns? According to Mr. 
Speranza, how have the Huns from Ger- 
many treated Venice? 6. What does Mr. 
Speranza’s article (pages 371, 372) teach 
you about Austro-German ideals, regard 
for international law, methods of warfare, 
and about the Venetians? 7. Read Mr. 
E. A. Powell's valuable book “Italy at 
War ” (Scribners). 
II—FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Topic: What Pacifism Has Done for China. 
Reference: Special correspondence, pages 
369-371. 

Questions : 

1. What does Mr. Ellis mean by “the 
entire period of the Restoration” in 
China? 2. Give a number of facts about 
China’s change from Empire to Republic. 
Who were the principal leaders and what 
were the main causes for the change in 
government? 3. State very definitely the 
things pacifism has done for China, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ellis. What do you think of 
what Mr. Ellis says? 4. What, in your 
opinion, are the things China most needs? 
Discuss present-day problems in China. 5. 
Discuss the results of China’s contact with 
the West. Has Mr. Ellis presented a one- 
sided view of this matter? 6. How are 
“men of the heroic mold” to be developed 
in China? In America? 7. The following 
books are very valuable reading: Latou- 
rette’s “The Development of China” 
(Houghton Mifflin); Waley’s “The Re- 
making of China” (Dutton); Reinsch’s 
“World Politics” (Macmillan); Reinsch’s 
“ Intellectual and Political Current sin the 
Far East ” (Houghton Mifflin). 

III—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Topic: Primitive Folk Songs of Broadway. 
Reference: Editorial, pages 365, 366. 
Questions : 

1. Has The Outlook answered its own 

uestion, “Is America a musical Nation ?”’ 

Thy or why not? 2. What is folk music? 
What is its function? How does it differ 
from other music ? 3. Discuss the influence 
of foreign music and foreign musicians 
upon America. Would America be better 
off witlrout such influence? 4. Why speak 
of “the art of music”? 5. Do you think 
music should be a compulsory study for all 
Americans? Discuss. 6. For what reasons 
do you think the editors of The Outlook 
wrote this editorial ? 

IV—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 


1. Most Americans do not yet comprehend 
the function of the present war. 2. Pacifism 
is more dangerous than militarism. 

V—VOCABULARY BUILDING 
(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for November 7, 1917. Both 
before and after looking them up in the dictionary 
or elsewhere, give their meaning 2n your own words.) 

The “ predatory Potsdam gang,” fallacy, 
eulogy, Imperial puppet, marionettes, vas- 
sals, ominous, interpretation, scherzo, finale, 
cult, music, substratum, sophisticate, ano- 
nymity, solecisms, syncopation, populace, 
mongrel. 


A booklet suggesting metheds of using the Weekly Outline of Current History will be sent on application 
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: ’ ure— 
“T'll put ’em on while you wait. 


Yes, sir, I know the kind 


you want. Every one says 


cATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


“It's the Foster Friction Plug which 
slipping that people like. Then +d pene 
holes to track mud and dirt into the house.” 


“ You say they wear | than the ordi 
bed” ear longer than the ordinary 


“ Why, yes, the Friction Plug not only 
vents slipping, but adds to the wear. No, 
they cost no more than ordinary heels.” 






CUSHION HEEL 
cgsTER RUBBER ry 


50c. attached, black, white or tan. For 
men, women and children, all dealers 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Pig which Prevents Stipping 
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That Film on Teeth 
Is What Wrecks Them 


By Wm. M. Ruthrauff, A. B., A. M. 
All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


You Must End It 


To Preserve Your Teeth 


We cannot preserve teeth, however we brush them, 
if we do not end the film. 


That slimy film, which you feel with your tongue, 
causes nearly all tooth troubles. It resists the tooth 
brush, clings to the teeth, gets into crevices and stays. 
That is why millions find that daily brushing fails to 
save their teeth. 


That film is what discolors—not the teeth. It hard- 
ens into tartar. It holds food particles which ferment 
and form acid. It holds that acid in contact with the 
teeth—the cause of all decay. 


It forms an ideal breeding place for germs, which 
multiply there with tremendous rapidity. Many 
serious diseases are now traced to those germs. And 
pyorrhea is largely caused by these germs and by 
tartar. 


Old methods of tooth brushing leave much of that 
film. ‘That is why brushed teeth discolor and decay, 
why tartar forms, and why most teeth need a frequent 
dental cleaning. 


But now there’s a way to end that film—an easy, 
pleasant way. And we ask you, for your teeth’s sake, 
to prove it by a one-week test. 


The way is called Pepsodent. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes 


THE PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 82, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 


CHICAGO 





Now An Easy Way 


The film is albuminous. That fact suggested that the 
film could be removed through the aid of pepsin. 


But pepsin—the digestant of albumin—must be 
activated, else it is inert. The usual activating agent 
is an acid, harmful to the teeth. So pepsin for long 
seemed barred. 


But invention has discovered an activating method 
which does not harm the teeth. The claims have been 
certified by patent by five governments already. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, activated in this 
harmless way. It has been subjected, by able authori- 
ties, to three years of clinical tests. Now it seems 
well-proved that this invention solves the problem of 
clean teeth. : 


We ask you to prove this for yourself, by making a 
seven-day test. Send this coupon for a One-Week tube. 
Use it like any tooth paste. It is dainty and delightful. 
Note how clean your teeth feel, how the slimy film 
disappears. Note how quickly. your teeth whiten, 
showing that the film is gone. 


It will bring you a new conception of clean teeth. 
It will show you that the film can be combated. . After 
that you will not return to old methods, we believe. 


Cut out the coupon now 


| 

THE PEPSODENT Co. 

| Dept. 82, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 

| Chicago, II. 

l Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 
| 
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Concrete road near Greer, S. C., on National Highway, built by Slattery & Henry 
P. F. Patton, County Engineer 


Inefficient Highways 
Must Go 


VERY day or two some disturbance threatens a 
source of food supply, principally because of lack of trans- 
portation facilities. Greater production by farm and factory will 

avail us little with inadequate transportation. Perishable products must 
be moved to market quickly. 


Never before has there been such pressing need of 
hard, permanent roads — connected systems of concrete roads, 
good 365 days a year—enabling trucks to handle short hauls, thus relieving 


congestion on railroads. 


War supplies must not be held up because railroads 
have to handle short haul traffic which should go via the motor 
truck and concrete highway. But the motor truck can work economically 


only on the best paved highway. Gravel and macadam roads cannot stand 


the strain of swiftly moving, heavily loaded motor trucks. The wear and 
tear of such traffic makes expensive repair necessary frequently. Event- 
ually they must be rebuilt. We must literally pave the ways with concrete. 
Only about one per cent of our country highways 
has been improved. Hundreds of thousands of miles are awaiting 


the magic of concrete pavement to make each of these miles an efficient 
arm of our railroads. Agricultural, industrial and military needs are in- 
sistently demanding concrete roads. 


Be sure you know what a concrete road is. Concrete 


is made of portland cement, sand and pebbles or crushed stone, and 
water. It is hard and durable, rigid and unyielding. Concrete is the 
material used in building concrete dams, factories, 





bridges, and big engineering works like the Pan- 


CONCRETE ROADS ama Canal, requiring great solidity and strength. 


Their Advantages 
No Mud—No Dust Concrete Roads Are Not Expensive 
No Ruts—No Holes 
No Slipping Materials required in the construction of 
No Skidding r - 

y Hauling concrete roads are obtainable practically every- 


Smooth Riding where. Their first cost is moderate and upkeep 
ness ell ny =o is insignificant. They are good many years after 
ee a ee the debt incurred to pay for them has been wiped 


Low Maintenance 








Moderate Cost : out. They reduce taxes by saving maintenance 





CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 


expense. Concrete roads are permanent. 


Write for a free copy of Bulletin 136 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 
ATLANTA DALLAS KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH SEATTLE 
CHICAGO DENVER MILWAUKEE SALTLAKECITY WASHINGTON, D.C. 
INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE RIGHT ATTITUDE FOR 
GERMAN-AMERICANS 


Just before the Revolutionary period 
there was a large and prosperous settlement 
of Germans in Virginia, the main body of 
which was ledited at Woodstock. Their 
leader in all things, spiritual as well as 
temporal, was their capable and beloved and 
influential pastor, Dr. Mithlenberg. He 
had been a soldier in the German army 
and had been liberally educated. He and 
the members of his congregation had 
migrated to America to escape the unsatis- 
factory conditions of Germany. 

The battle at Lexington had been fought, 
and then the battle of Bunker Hill. During 
the month of May the settlers were thun- 
derstruck and dumfounded when a courier 
passed through the settlement with the 
announcement that Pastor Mithlenberg was 
to leave them, and that he wished all his 

arishioners to foregather on the next Sab- 
bath at the main church house for his fare- 
well service. 

Theservices began. Mithlenberg spoke 
touchingly of the past—the long and dan- 
gerous journey across the Atlantic, and the 

yrivations of the first years of settlement. 
Ie also spoke of the prosperity that had 
crowned their efforts; he spoke of the 
prayers of the past. Then he told them that 
the time of prayer had passed away and that 
the time to fight had come, and, so saying, he 
took off his ecclesiastical vestment and stood 
there before them, grand, tall, and hand- 
some, in the uniform of a Virginia colonel. 
He led his congregation out into the church- 
yard. The recruiting drum was beating. 
Every able-bodied male parishioner joined 
for the fight of freedom. Within two months 
Mithlenberg led a whole regiment to Bos- 
ton and tendered his services to Washing- 
ton. Mithlenberg and his Germans stood 
by Washington. 

The great test period of the Revolution 
came. The patriot cause seemed hopeless. 
It seemed that they would be crushed. Many 
patriots, weakened by hunger and priva- 
tions and the apathy of the general public 
in not supporting the army, abandoned 
Washington. On the march to the winter’s 
quarters at Valley Forge many of the sol- 
diers’ feet were dlothed only in rags, and 
they left their bloody footprints on the 
frozen ground. One day Mithlenberg, 
himself sore and troubled, walked down to 
the creek. He heard a voice in a clump of 
bushes, and, following it up, he saw George 
Washington, the Father of Our Country, 
kneeling in the snow and, with tears 
streaming down his cheeks, praying that the 
Great Giver of Liberty should not forsake 
the American cause. Washington and 
Mithlenberg had always been most inti- 
mate finale, and no doubt Mihlenberg 
ministered solace to the aching heart of the 
matchless leader of the Americans. 

After the war Mihlenberg entered poli- 
ties, and upon him rests the hones of hav- 
ing been the first Speaker of our National 
House of Representatives. 


T have visited the National cemeteries on 


many battlefields, and have there found in 
large percentage names of Germen origin— 
some, no doubt, the lineal descendants of 
those heroes of the Revolution. During our 
war between the States the Germans of 
the North were true to its cause, and the 
same is also true of the Germans settled in 
large numbers from Dallas and Fort Worth, 
Texas, southward to the Gulf. They were 
also true to their cause. 

But the German-Americans need no 
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The Right Attitude for German-Americans 
(Continued) 


eulogium, for the bones of their brave sons 
lie on every battlefield on which citizens of 
our country have fought. They have but 
one country. That is the United States of 
North America. They owe only one allegi- 
ance. That is to the United States of North 
America. They will support only one cause, 
and that is the cause rt the United States 
of North America. 

The soil that has been consecrated by 
their sufferings at Valley Forge_ and hal- 
lowed by their past devotions shall never be 
desecrated by an unworthy posterity. And 
may God grant that we may all properly see 
and do our duty! Those who can should 
serve inthe army. Those who cannot are to 
stay at home and back up with all the might 
that God has given us the efforts of our 
Administration, to the end that justice and 
liberty shall not perish on earth. 

Pensacola, Florida. M. G. Horrman. 


PEACE WITHOUT VICTORY 


A reference in a recent issue of The 
Outlook to the President’s famous “ Peace 
without victory” set me thinking-as to 
the full content of his phrase, and I 
believe that I have found its explication in 
a poem not, I think, generally fiesesin, but 
which is worthy of being widely published, 
Ruskin’s “ Peace Song,” written in or about 
1865 for the children of “ Winnington” to 
sing. I = it for you, with only an 
“Amen” for remark in full: 


“ Awake! awake! the stars are pale, the 
east is russet gray ; 

They fade, behold the phantoms fade, that 
kept the ~ of Day ; 

Throw wide the burning valves, and let the 
golden streets be free, 

The morning watch is past—the watch of 
evening shall not be. 


Put off, put off your mail, ye kings, and 
beat your brands to dust : 

A surer grasp your hands must know, your 
hearts a better trust ; 

Nay, bend aback the lance’s point, and 
break the helmet bar,— 

A noise is on the morning winds, but not 
the noise of war! 


Among the grassy mountain paths the glit- 
tering troops increase : 

They come! they come!—how fair their 
feet—they come that publish peace ! 

Yea, Victory! iair Victory! our enemies’ 
and ours, 

And all the clouds are clasped in light, and 
all the earth with flowers. 





Ah! still depressed and dim with dew, but 
yet a little while, 

And radiant with the deathless rose the 
wilderness shall smile, 

And every tender living thing shall feed 
by streams of rest, 

Nor lamb shall from the fold be lost, nor 
nursling from the nest. 


For aye, the time of wrath is past, and 
near the time of rest, 

And honor binds the brow of man, and 
faithfulness his breast,— 

Behold, the time of wrath is past, and 
righteousness shall be, 

And the Wolf is dead in Arcady, and the 
Dragon in the sea.” 


I quote from the Library Edition of 
Ruskin’s Works, Vol. LI, pp. 245, 246. 
T. G. G. 


Galveston, Texas, 
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JOHNSON’S 
FREEZE-PRoOOF 


Prevents Frozen Radiators 
iS Bone only way you can be positively sure that your 


radiator won't freeze up is to use a non-evaporat- 
ing anti-freeze preparation. You can never be sure of Alco- 
hol or any other product which evaporates with the water. 








Does Not Evaporate or Steam 


Johnson’s Freeze-Proof does not evaporate with the water. One appli- 
cation is sufficient for the whole winter unless the solution is weakened 
by leakage of the radiator or hose connections, through the over-flow 
pipe or by boiling water. 


Economical and Easy 


Johnson’s Freeze-Proof is the most economical anti-freeze compound on 
the market. It is very easy to use—simply dissolve in water and pour 
into the radiator. One package is sufficient to protect a Ford to 5° 
below zero; for large cars use two packages to protect to 5° below 
zero, and three packages to protect to 20° below zero. 


Absolutely Harmless 


Johnson’s Freeze-Proof does not injure rubber, cloth, packing or metal 
of any kind. It does not rust or corrode metal. ‘There is less rust 
with Johnson’s Freeze-Proof than there is with water alone or a combi- 
nation of water and alcohol. 


Raises the Boiling Point of Water 


The boiling point of water is 212°. The boiling point of Alcohol is 
131°. The boiling point of Johnson’s Freeze-Proof and water is from 
225° to 250° depending upon the amount of Freeze-Proof used. 


Insist upon your dealer supplying you with Johnson’s Freeze-Proof. 
It is readily procurable as practically all jobbers have it in stock. John- 
son’s Freeze-Proof is put up in packages containing 6% lbs. net, which 
retail at $1.50 each in U. S. A. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will fill your order direct by prepaid 
Parcel Post to points in U.S.A., East of the Rockies. 


Write for our folder on “Keeping 
Your Car Young” —T/ts Free. 
IN rat tote le tery 


OHNSON 


REEZE- ROOF ERMA, ‘USE THIS COUPON 


Preven ‘rozeD 
N Radinene { S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. OTII, Racine, Wis. 

Ina wall I enclose $1.50 for which please send me prepaid one package 
es of Johnson’s Freeze-Proof. 


S$. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. OT11, Racine, Wis. 
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For Home or Office 
(STYLE BOOK IN COLORS MAILED FREE ) 


Every office has an accumulation of books, catalogues and booklets 
that can be nicely taken care of, out of the dust, in a handsome and 
inexpensive bookcase. Sometimes one section for the top of a desk or 
table is sufficient. Other sections can be added when needed. The 
same bookcase, if it is a 

GUNN SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
can be taken home, for they are the highest workmanship and finish and are suitable 
for the library or living room as well. 
Made in oak and mahogany in Colonial, Mission, Sanitary and Standard 
designs at prices you will consider bargains. 
Send for new illustrated catalogue or style beok, which makes everything clear 
you want to know about them. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 1828 Broadway, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
a 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This department will include descriptive notes, with 

or without brief comments, about books received 

by The Outlook. Many of the important books will 

have more extended and critical treatment later 
FICTION 


Barbarians: A Story of the European 
War. By Robert W. Chambers. Illustrated. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.40. 

The adventures in the war of a group of 
Americans, Frenchmen, and a Belgian who 
meet on a mule-transport and then part to 
fight for the right in many places. There 
result exciting experiences—sometimes too 
horrible to be enjoyable. 

Clammer and the Submarine (The). By 
William John Hopkins. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. $1.25. : 

Mr. Hopkins’s original “clammers,” 
Adam and Eve, are always pleasant to 
meet, and always a sense of humor and a 
spirit of refinement are in his stories. 
Adam’s awakening to patriotism and war 
service is true and fine. 

Four Corners of the World (The). By A. 
E. W. Mason. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $1.50. 


Short stories, some clever, others rather 
horrible, a few weak in plan and writing. 
No. 13 Rue du Bon Diable. By Arthur Sher 

burne Hardy. Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. $1.35. 

A clever French detective story by an 
American writer whose literary laurels were 
won in quite a different field. 

\Webster—Man’s Man. By Peter B. Kyne. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $1.35, 

A lively, slangy, amusing reg | of a 
mining engineer’s adventures in Central 
American revolutionary plots and in love- 
making. é 
White Ladies of Worcester (The). By Flor- 

ence L. Barclay. G. P. Pattnam’s Sons, New 
York. $1.50. 

A tale of convent and crusade by the 

author of “The Rosary.” 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 

Heart of Isabel Carleton (The). By Margaret 
Ashmun. Illustrated. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $1.25. 

An agreeable story for girls, carrying on 
and into the war the adventures of the 
heroine of “ Isabel Carleton’s Year.” 
Island of Appledore (The). By Adair Aldon. 

Illustrated. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.25. 

A capital story for boys, related to some 
extent to the present war. 

Maid of Old Manhattan (A). By Emilie Ben- 
son Knipe and Alden Arthur Knipe. The 
Maemillan Company, New York. $1.25. 

A story with history, action, and inter- 
esting characters, well adapted as a gift for 
girls. 

My Doctor Dog. By Edward A. Steiner. The 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 5c. 

Lovers of dogs and of dog stories will 
make a mistake if oy do not read this 
little volume. It gives, besides its charming 
dog story, a pleasant picture of the boy- 
hood home of the author. Many Outlook 
readers have learned to take a personal 
interest in Dr. Steiner’s fortunes, and will 
welcome these pictures of his early life. 
BIOGRAPHY 
Letters about Shelley.  Interchanged by 

Three Friends—Edward Dowden, Richard 
Garnett, and William Michael Rossetti. Edited 
by R. S. Garnett. The George H. Doran 
Company, New York. $2. 

Life of Augustin Daly (The). By Joseph 
Francis Daly. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $4. 

This will bring pleasant remembrances 
to all er ar ki of a generation ago. It 
is an admirable biography. The author, 
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Augustin Daly’s brother, has used his ample 

material with tact and taste. Many excel- 

lent portraits of the members of the Daly 
company— Miss Rehan, Drew,Fisher, Lewis, 
and the rest—add to the interest. 

Life of Abraham Lincoln (The). By Ida M. 

. Tarbell. 2 vols. New Edition. The Mac- 

millan Company, New York. $5. 

HISTORY, POLITICAL ECONOMY, AND POLITICS 

High Cost of Living (The). By Frederic C. 
Howe, Ph.D., LL.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.50, : 

“The old order has gune, never to re- 
turn. The war has discarded the economic 
and political ideas which have dominated 
our life for three centuries.” This sentence 
gives an idea of the virile style of the work, 
which gives a survey of economic condi- 
tions, problems, and remedies whose com- 
prehensiveness is scarcely indicated by its 
title. 

New York as an Eighteenth Century Mu- 
nicipality. Part |—Prior to 1731. By 
Arthur Everett Peterson, Ph.D. Part H— 
1731 to 1776. By George William Ed- 
wards, Ph.D. (Columbia University Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law.) Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. $5. 

These minute and comprehensive ac- 
counts of the beginnings of a vast city might 
be called studies in evolution, so strikingly 
do they show how the municipal oak has 
grown from a tiny acorn. They are com- 
pilations of fact, buttressed by the creden- 
tials of numerous notes, and will prove in- 


valuable to students, but also entertaining 


to the general reader who is not averse to 

using the paper-knife to dig out good 

things. 

Quest of El Dorado (The). By the Rev. 
J. A. Zahm. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
$1.50. 

Trust Problem (The). By Jeremiah Whipple 
Jenks, Ph.D., LL.D. With the Collaboration 
of Walter E. Clark, Ph.D. Revised Edition. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City. $2. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
Secrets of Polar Travel (The). By Robert E. 
Peary. Illustrated. The Century Company, 
New York. $2.50. 

The remarkable efficiency shown by Ad- 
miral Peary in reaching the Pole—perhaps 
the greatest geographical triumph since 
Columbus’s ota one feel that if he 
were younger he would be a good man to 
send against the Germans. T his book tells 
about the “Peary System” of “ getting 
there.” It is a book for every explorer and 
every lover of high adventure. 

American Adventures: A Second Trip 
“Abroad at Home.”’ By Julian Street. [l- 
lustrated by Wallace Morgan. The Century 
Company, New York. $3, 

The work of a trained observer and a 
clever artist who set out to “make a book.” 
The result is lively, interesting, but some- 
what “newspaperish.” It is a good book 
for stay-at-home travelers who would like 
to go South for the winter but can’t—its 
“ adventures ” are all in Southern cities. 


WAR BOOKS ; 

On the Edge of the War Zone. By Mildred 
—- Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
$1.25. 

Under Fire. By Henri Barbusse. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. $1.50. 

What Germany is Fighting For. By Sir 
Charles Waldstein. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. 60c. 

SCIENCE 

Human Body (The). An Account of Its Strue- 
tureand Activities and the Conditions of Its 
Healthy Working. By H. Newell Martin, 
D.Se., M.D. Revised by Ernest G. Martin, 
Ph.D. Henry Holt & Co., New York. $2.75. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Romance of Escapes (The). By Tighe Hop- 
kins. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 23. 
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The little matter of in stamps or coin will bring you the athfinder 13 
weeks ontrial. The Pathfinderis an illustrated weekly, published at the Nation’s 
center for the Nation; a paperthat prints all the news of the world and tellsthe 


nerve-center of civilization; history is being 
made at this world capital. The Pathfinder’s 
illustrated weekly review gives you a clear,im- |t'th and only the truth; nowin its 24th year. This paper fills the bill without 


jpartialand correct diagnosis of public affairs | ©™?tying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. If you want to keep posted on what 
these str » epoch king days. |i> ome as in the a — least expense of time or money, this is your 

- J means. you want a paper in your home which is si , reli ttain- 

ing, wholesome, the Pathfinderis yours. Ifyou would appreciate a paper which puts sa ms east, Newmg oe Log or A 
dollar bill mailed at our risk will bring you the Pathfinder for a full year, or simply send 2S¢ to show that you might like such a paper, 
shington, D.C. 











and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 243 weeks. The 15c he Pathfinder Box 317 Wa s n 
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House Beautiful Homes, No. 1. 


PRACTICING WHAT WE PREACH 


For many years THE House BeauriFu_ has been giving advice. It has urged 
its readers to build homes. It has sold house plans and specifications. But it 
has allowed its readers to solve, themselves, the thousand-and-one annoying and 
petty problems of actual construction. 

To make our future advice sounder and more practical, we are now erecting a 
house of our own. We are printing each month a detailed story of the progress 
made. We aie telling our readers every difficulty ¢ncountered,; every mistake 
made, and every success achieved, chronicling the whole story from tié day wé 
broke ground uiitil that happy day when the house shall stand finished, fully 
furnished, with grounds afid garden complete. The story began in the November 
number with the selection of the houge-lot. 

The illustration above shows how we fidpe the house will look when com- 
pleted. The location is 1662 Commonwealth Avenue, in the City of Newton, 
Massachusetts, and visitors are now welcome. ; 

If you are interested to follow this true story of an actual adventure in home- 
building, and would reap the benefits of our experience, 


RETURN THE COUPON BELOW WITH ONE DOLLAR 
Regular rate $2.50 a year 25 cents a copy 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find $1.00,* for which send THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL f ye 8, covering . 
the erection of House Beautiful Homes, No. 1, to or seven monte, covering the story of 


DN it dn rciadaGk esd ithaeddbikinadReindediakdeceoissd idk is eae hiweniees 


*Foreign postage 55c extra; Canadian postage 30c extra. 
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All legitimate questions from Outlook readers about investment securities will be answered either by personal letter or 
in these pages. The Outlook cannot, of course, undertake to guarantee against loss resulting from any specific invest- 
ment. Therefore it will not advise the purchase of any specific security. But it will give to inquirers facts of record or 
information resulting from expert investigation, leaving the responsibility for final decision to the investor. And it will 
admit to its pages only those financial advertisements which after thorough expert scrutiny are believed to be worthy of 
confidence. All letters of inquiry regarding investment securities should be addressed to 


THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 

















War Tax Analysis 


For Individuals, Partnerships 
and Corporations 


A Study of the Law by Experts 





that the fault for the n“stake was 
Beachiff home. 


|| WAR REVENUE LAW 
PUZZLE TO MANY 





. dmeeseamnnanes 

: Ls Many perplexing problems confront the taxpayer in 

: Bureau in Washington Is Swamped complying with the provisions of the new War Tax 
With Queries. Law. 


Waaminasert, Oct. 19.-~The Bureau of This 64-page booklet analyzes and explains the— 


Intérnal Révenue, charged with the ad- 
ministration. of the war revenue taw, is Income, War Income and 
iterally swamped with demands to 

4A know how the law is to work. War Excess Profi ts Taxes 
a| ‘The huge force of clerks Soom) 
of | are up to their necks trying to answer 
and | detailed questions pouring iu from every 
de-| portion of the compass.. Liberty L 


oaGILNE committees have contribute 


f the question 








Tables show the tax liability on a wide range of net 
incomes and on varying percentages of profits on 
invested capital. 













The book is as complete a treatise as can be issued 
pending official interpretation. 











A copy of this booklet 2-65 will be sent upon request. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bostos, Mass. PirtspurGH, Pa. Cacao, Int. San Francisco, Can. 
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Munsey Building Ten Eyck Building Guardian Building Bank of Commerce Bldg. Hibernian Building 
W asnineton, D. C. Burrawo, N. Y. Detroit, Micn. Kansas City, Mo. PorTLAND, ORE. 
741 15th Street, N. W. Marine Bank Building Dime Bank Building Republic Building Railway Exchange Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. Wirkes-Barre, Pa. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Denver, Coro. SEATTLE, WASH. 
Trust Co. of Ga. Bldg. Miners Bank Building McKnight Building First National Bank Bldg. Hoge Building 
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CONSERVING CAPITAL FOR THE BIG JOB 


BY FRANK 


AR is now the business of the 
Nation. 
It will continue to be the busi- 
ness of the Nation until the Atlan- 
tic cables flash the message : “ The Central 
European Powers accept the terms of peace 
proposed by the Allies.” 

Every American, whether he is a humble 
toiler down in the coal mine or a captain of 
industry directing the activities of a giant 
corporation, must keep this one thought in 
his mind. 

All our productive energy must be given 
to the winning of the war. 

Each one of us who is not privileged to 
respond to the call to the colors for active 


service at the front must consider himself, . 


hy reason of his citizenship in this democ- 
racy, drafted for the most efficient service 
that is within his power to perform. Few 
of us can choose our work ; we must accept 
those tasks that are set before us, and many 
of us will find it irksome to be doing things 
that seem so far removed from the winning 
of the war. 

But industry cannot be revolutionized for 
the business of war in a day. The owner 
of a factory producing some article of lux- 
ury cannot, and should not, turn his work- 
ers into the street with the advice to seek 
employment in a munitions plant. Such de- 
structive measures would neither help win 
the war nor conserve the country’s resources. 

War—twentieth-century warfare—is a 
test of productive power. To put it in plain 
business terms, the United States has re- 
ceived the biggest order for manufactured 
materials ail raw products that was ever 
entered on the books of international trade. 
The order calls for billions upon billions of 
dollars’ worth of guns, ammunition, war- 
ships, merchant vessels, airplanes, motor 
trucks, locomotives, cars, coal, copper, steel, 
wheat, meat, wool, cotton, and countless 
other things needed for the prosecution of 
the war. 

Several billion dollars’ worth of this 
gigantic order have already been paid for 
by our allies in Europe; several billion 
dollars’ worth more we are going to let 
them have on their promise to pay after the 
war when it is convenient for them to do 
so; but the great bulk of the order—many 
billions of dollars’ worth—is to be our con- 
tribution to the common cause out of the 
abundance of our resources. 

Our job is to fill this order just as rapidly 
as we know how, by the utmost — 
ment of our resources of men and materials, 
knowing full well that every day's delay 
is costing thousands of human lives. The 
roar of our artillery on the French front 
thrills us with a new sense of National 
unity and sacrifice ; but the battle was be- 

un with the rattle of steam shovels on our 
Testes iron ranges, the grinding of the 
flour-mills of Minneapolis, the whir of ma- 
chine tools at Detroit, the roar of the red 
furnace fires of Pittsburgh, the puffing of 
giant Mallet locomotives across the Alle- 
ghanies, and the pounding of pneumatic 
riveters on the Delaware. 

America’s industriai resources have been 
put to the test. We must launch new cargo 
ships faster than the submarines can sink 
them; we must turn out high-exple sive 
shells faster than they can be poured across 
the trenches in terrific curtains of fire; we 
must feed the millions of people abroad 
dependent upon American bread and meat 
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for their existence ; we must build an air 
fleet of thousands of fighting machines ; we 
must reorganize the railways of Siberia ; in 
fact, we Gnee undertaken a mighty task 
that a few years ago would have been be- 
yond the dreams of any nation. 

To do this great work—and do it rap- 
idly—it is imperative that we conserve our 
industrial resources and direct our produc- 
tive energies with the sole idea that the 
only thing now worth while is the winning 
of the war. 

Our normal capital savings before the war 
were estimated to be upward of $5,000,- 
000,000 a year. These were invested in rail- 
ways, ships, farms, factories, business build- 
ings, homes, highways, canals, public build- 
ings, schools, power plants, street railways, 
mines, and other permanentthings. Butnow 
we have undertaken a task that calls for bill- 
ions of savings every few months. Within 
five months we have taken two war loans 
aggregating $6,000,000,000, and Congress 
has authorized the expenditure of more 
than $20,000,000,000. 

We cannot continue during the war all 
our peace savings and shoulder in addition 
these enormous war expenditures. The 
duty before us is to cut to the bone all non- 
essential capital expenditures and use these 
savings for the winning of the war. It 
would be suicidal to go on raising billions 
a year for public and private enterprises, 
and allow the users of these savings to bid 
against the Government for the labor and 
materials so urgently needed in the war. 

No matter how much credit, or buying 
power, we may manufacture on paper by 
the pledge of our future production, the 
amount of war materials we can actually 
produce is dependent solely on the amount 
of labor—the days’ work—we devote to this 
task. The problem, therefore, is one of the 
conservation of labor, and the surest way 
of insuring that labor will not be wasted in 
non-essential production is by putting a 
ban on large issues of capital for non-wat 
enterprises. 

In England and France, where political 
measures are framed on economic principles 
to a much greater extent than in our own 
country, the Governments at the outset of 
the war decreed that no offerings of new 
capital securities should be made without 
Government sanction. The London County 
Council was obliged to suspend work on a 
$5,000,000 municipal building, and expen- 
ditures for schools and other public build- 
ings were cut off with little ceremony. 
The test of every new enterprise seeking 
capital in the London market is, “Is it 
essential for the successful prosecution of 
the war?” If it cannot be shown that it 
will help win the war, the Government for- 
bids its issue. In France the Minister of 
Finance has closed the money market to 
all enterprises not needed for the war. 

It was Walter Bagehot who said years 
ago, in picturing the functions of Lombard 
Street as a world market for capital: “ We 


have entirely lost the idea that any under-: 


taking likely to pay, and seen to be likely, 
ean perish for want of money. A place like 
Lombard Street, where in all but the rarest 
times money can always be obtained upon 
good security or upon decent prospects of 
probable gain, is a luxury which no coun- 
try has ever enjoyed with even comparable 
equality before.” 

But Lombard Street to-day is closed to 
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Denominations of 
$500 and $1000. We 
recommend this as an 
exceptional investment. 


Write for 


Circular No. 9402. 
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10 South La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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FOR WISE 
INVESTORS 


A detailed analysis of a class of 
bonds which yield higher interest 
than the average with equal or 
better security is given in our 
booklet “Is Interest Return an 
Index of Safety >” We'll gladly 
send you a copy—also the current 
issue of our 12-page monthly, 


“Bond Topics.” 
Please specify Combination O-315 


AnBickmoreé fh 


lil BROADWAY, N.Y. 











A Remarkable Record 


of not one dollar lost in nearly 
sixty years stands behind every 


DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGE 


What greater assurance of security can any investor 
ask than this’? 

Complete information upon request. 

Ask for Circular No. 58, describing our Mortgages. 


A:G:Danforth-&-© 


Founded A.D. 1858 
WASHINGTON - ILLINOIS 














Dairy Farm Mortgages 


IN THESE TIMES, YOU CAN AFFORD 
ONLY THE BEST SECURITY AND A 


YIELD COMMENSURATE WITH SAFETY 
Send for information and literature 


arkham May (om pan 


FARM MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 
1226 First National Bank Building 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


11% 
We offer at 
$5.50 per share the stock 
of an established producing Com- 


pany to yield the above income. 
Earnings many times this re- 
quirement and increasing. 


A. D. CONVERSE & CO. 


5 Nassau Street, New York 
Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Conserving Capital for the Big Job (Continued) 
any borrower who wants funds for an en- 
terprise not essential to the winning of the 
war. Before our entrance into the war 
New York was rapidly assuming the work 
of international money-lending that Lon- 
don had been obliged to abandon. But now 
the American money markets must follow 
the English and French example and de- 
vote their resources to the financing of the 
Government’s war needs. It was recently 
suggested by one of our American bankers 
(Mr. Charles Sabin, of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York) that there should 
be organized under the direction of the 
Government an expert commission to deter- 
mine what offerings of new securities might 
be made in our markets. Such a board 
would serve a highly useful purpose, a 
cially in checking the waste of our labor 
and materials on public works under State 
and municipal direction. Until such a boarc 
is formed it would seem to be the duty of 
bankers to discourage all corporate and 
public borrowing not necessary in the 
public interest. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Q. Will you give me the name of a high-grade 
financial publication that will keep me informed 
along investment lines ? 

A. The standard American reference 
periodical on the money markets is the 
“Commercial and Financial Chronicle” 
(New York). This weekly newspaper not 
only gives in detail the news of all impor- 
tant corporations, eurrent banking and 
commercial statistics, but comprehensively 
summarizes all the general economic news 
carried in the daily newspapers. The lead- 
ing daily publications are the “ Wall 
Street Journal” and “ Financial Amer- 
ica ” sated York) and the “ Boston 
News Bureau” (Boston). For business 
men and large investors and all students 
who desire detailed reports of business 
there are special investment bureaus, like 
Babson’s and Moody’s. Some of the larger 
banking institutions are now devoting a 
great deal of attention to investment and 
economic literature, and this may be ob- 
tained for the asking. The monthly bulle- 
tin of the National City Bank (New York) 
gives one a liberal education in finance, 
while the special booklets issued by the 
Guaranty Trust Company (New York) are 
invaluable to the student of economic ques- 
tions. The war has wonderfully widened 
our financial and economic horizon, and 
straight thinking on the great problems be- 
fore us is the need of the hour. 





Q. Do you think it would be safe for me to 
invest $200 of my savings in the stock of the com- 
pany whose prospectus is inclosed ? 

A. No. The company’s literature con- 
tains too much rhetoric of the South Sea 
Bubble kind, and too little basic informa- 
tion about its financial structure and opera- 
tions. The warning in the prospectus that 
unless you buy the stock now you miss the 
great opportunity of your life and that you 
will never again have a chance to buy the 
stock at so lowa price is typical of the 
financial adventurer whose chief aim is the 
sale of worthless stock, and who is thinking 
more ot getting the money of the gullible 
than making the enterprise pay. If this 


were such a wonderful investment, the pro- 
moters would not have to bid for your $200 ; 
they could take it to any financial center 
and get the capital from large investment 
institutions constantly searching for profit- 
able undertakings. 
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Santa Claus— 
Advance Agent of Thrift 


The “sane Fourth of July” is to 
be followed by the “sane Christ- 
mas ”’—and this is the year to start. 

Because—it is vital this year that 
every ounce of energy —every 
moment of labor be saved. 


Material gifts cost /abor and goods. 


Every Thrift Bond sold this 
Christmas means $10° worth of 
goods and Jabor saved. 


This Christmas, men of means 
and men of foresight are going to 
give presents that develop Charac- 
ter, Thrift and Patriotism. 

Thinking men will give Liberty 
Bonds or Thrift Bonds as gifts to 
their wives, their sons and daugh- 


ters, their loyal employees and 
faithful friends. 


$10. THRIFT 
BONDS 


are the very best of gifts because :— 


(1) They earn interest for their 
owner. 
(2) 


They start the habit of sav- 
ing and investing. 

(3) They are absolutely sound 
and safe— conservative in 
-every. way and representative 
of the highest development 
of the Thrift principle in 
practice. 


Thrift Bonds are 3% certificates of 
ownership in Governmental obligations 
held by the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York as Trustee. 

Thrift Bonds are issued in $10 and $100 
units, and are accepted at par in exchange 
for bonds of the Liberty Loan with no 
charge to holders except transportation, 
accrued interest and premium, if any, at 
the date of exchange. 

Any bank or store can get them for 
you, or they will be sent by registered 
mail prepaid on receipt of price by 


National Thrift Bond 
' Corporation 


Under the Su isis the Ba réiment 
: WF the Stale of New York 


61 Broadway New York 
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Partial Payment 


Combinations 


We have outlined in detail a number of 
Partial Payment suggestions which can be 
used to meet your requirements. You will 
find suggestions outlined to suit people with 
small or large incomes who desire to practice 
investing while they save. 


Send for Circular M48 and T-48 
John Muir & (0. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. Bridgeport, Conn. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


begin with the idea and work it into concrete form. 


Greene & Co. particularly adapted to modern requirements. 














Makes Blades 
Last Longer 


Before and after shaving, draw your razor blade 
through your thumb and forefinger, moistened with 
3in One That’s all you have to do to lengthen the 
life of your blades four-fold. 


3-in-One Oil 


prevents surface rust from forming on the microscopic, 
saw-like teeth of the cuttingedge And rust is wha 
causes your razor to ‘‘pull’. You cannot wipe 2 
razor blade perfectly dry no matter how hard youtry 
3-in-One keeps the moisture off the steel and that 
stops the rust. So the blade stays clean and keen. 

A few drops on your strop occasionally brings out 
the grain of the leather and makcs it adhere to the 
blade producing a keener edge. A few drops on your 
face before lathering softens a stiff beard and gives an 
antiseptic shave. 

3-in-One is sold at all good stores in 50c, 25c and 
15c bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans 


FRE Sample of 3-in- One and our circular, 
A Razor Saver”. Write today. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 AER. Bdwy.,N. Y. 


engineering ability with a practical knowledge of industrial 
conditions. All the technical work is guided by a group of 
business men who have the experience and sound judg- 
ment gained in long and successful association with indus- 





— 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO THQMASTON CONN 













Spend Your Winter 
In California 


Let an experienced rep- 
resentative of the Chicago & 
North Western Ry. plan your 
itinerary, arrange for your tickets 
and relieve you of all details. 


Fast Daily Trains 


—through from Chicago to California, 
provided with modern travel conven- 


iences, leave Chicago every evening— 


Overland Limited 
San Francisco Limited 
Los Angeles Limited 


—protected by the latest type of auto- 
matic safety electric signals all the way, 
and placing at your command the best of 
everything in railway transportation. 


Phone, call on or address for descrip- 
tive literature, train schedules, etc.— 


Chicago & 
NorthWestern 
Railway 


C. A. CAIRNS 








“LOCKWOOD, GREENE 


& CO, 


ENGINEERS 


F you have merely the idea that the present time offers 
unusual opportunity for a new industrial project, we will 


We will plan the undertaking, design the plant, layout of 


machinery and equipment in detail, let the building contract, 
superintend the construction—and turn the plant over to you | 
complete and ready to run. 


It is this ability which makes the service of Lockwood, 


The organization of Lockwood, Greene & Co. combines 


trial properties. 
Whether you are interested in a manufacturing plant, steam plant, 


hydraulic development or electrical installation, write to our nearest 
office for our book, *‘Industrial Buildings.” 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO., ENGINEERS 


Boston, 60 Federal Street Chicago, 38 S. Dearborn Street 
Atlanta, Healey Building New York, 101 Park Avenue 
LOCK WOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, Ltd. 


Montreal. P. Q. 


ORY BUILD 
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will be executed by an experi- 

enced and responsible executor 
as that its meaning should be clear 
and its legality unquestioned.” 


FE is just as important that your 


Ask your lawyer to write this Company 
into your will as executor and trustee, and 
thus assure experienced and responsible 
management of your estate, and the safety 
of your heirs’ interests. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Resources over $330,000,000 


Downtown Office Astor Trust Office 
16 Wall St. Fifth Ave. and 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Some methods of removing corns 
suggest an axe. They are harsh. 
They attack livetissueas well as the 
corn. And soreness often follows. 

Some are mussy. Some require 
frequent applications. All were 
uncertain, all unscientific, until 
Blue-jay came. 

Now, with Blue-jay, you apply a 
thin protector, which stops the pain 
at once. In the center—acting on 
the corn alone—is a gentle, efficient 





Like Taking an Axe 


To a Corn 


About one corn in ten needs a 
second application. But no corn 
can resist this new-day method. 


At least a million corns a month 
are ended in this easy, gentle way. 
Users of Blue-jay apply it as soon 
as acorn is felt. And it never 
pains again. 

Try it tonight—on any corn, 
old or new. What it does to that 
corn, it will do to all. And that 
means lifetime freedom. You will 

be amazed to 





wraps the toe 
while it acts. 
Blue-jay is ap- 
plied in a jiffy. 
When applied, 
you forget the 
corn.Intwo days 
you find it gone. 


wax. And a tape 





Blue-jay 
Corn Plasters 


Stop Pain Instantly 
End Corns Completely 
25c Packages at Druggists 


know how easily 
this trouble can 
be ended. 
Blue-jay Corn 
Plasters are sold 
by all Druggists. 
Also Blue-jay 
Bunion Plasters. 








BAUER & BLACK Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. Chicago and New York 





How Blue-jay Acts 





A is a thin, soft pad which stops the pain 
by relieving the pressure. 





B is the B&B wax, which gently under 
mines the corn. Usually it takes only 48 hours 
to end the corn completely. 


C is rubber adhesive which sticks without 
wetting. It wraps around the toe, to make 
the plaster snug and comfortable. 


Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. After that, 
one doesn t feel the corn. The action is gentle, 
and applied to the corn alone. So the corn 
disappears without soreness. 




















YOUR WINTER TRIP 


Should be planned now and your hotel reservations made well in advance, for we have been 
advised that there is every indication that winter resorts will be filled to capacity this season. 
CALIFORNIA and the SOUTHERN STATES contain resorts to suit every 


taste and requirement for those who want the warmer climate. 


MAINE, NEW HAMPSHIRE, NEW YORK, and other Northern States 


contain resorts where all the winter sports may be indulged in. 


Or you may be planning a hunting trip this fall for moose and caribou in NEW 


BRUNSWICK, deer in MAINE or the ADIRONDACKS 
ROCKIES, or turkey, duck, geese, and quail shooting in the SOUTH 


Let us help you with your plans. We will gladly send you, without charge, accurate 


information concerning your trip. 


TRAVEL AND RECREATION BUREAU 


The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


NEW JERSEY, 


‘ big game in the 





14 November 


BY THE WAY 


A subscriber asks what is the meaning 
of “ pejorative desinence,” words used by a 
correspondent in attempting to explain the 
term “ Boche.” Pejorative is a word ex- 
pressing depreciation ; as, “ poetaster ” is a 
a ag of poet. Desinence signifies a 
suffix. Our correspondent, it will be re- 
called, derived his “ pejorative desinence,” 
Boche, from Alboche. Another derivation 
of Boche is from caboche—“ pate, head- 
piece, brain-box.” It is said that “ Parisian 
—- applied the shortened word—oche 

rom caboche—to their occasional German 
employees on account of their slowness of 
understanding.” P 


The general ascription of slowness of 
understanding to the Germans may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that there seem to 
be two classes of Germans—the slow-going, 
stolid, uneducated type, stubborn but obe- 
dient to their superiors; and the quick- 
witted, alert, educated class, who constitute 
the thinkers, the leaders, the officers and 
generals. The combination makes for mili- 
tary effectiveness—a caste who give orders 
autocratically, and a caste who obey slav- 
ishly. But this is medizvalism, and that is 
doomed to destruction in the “ process of 
the suns.” 


The name Haiti as applied to the West 
Indian island often so called is said to have 
been used by the aborigines te describe 
only the western part of the island. The 
entire island has generally been known, 
from the time of Columbus, as Santo 
Domingo, though the name Haiti has 
gradually been displacing the older name— 
incorrectly, says an exchange, which pro- 
tests —- the practice. The Dominican 
Republic, which occupies the major portion 
of the island, is curiously distinct from its 
neighbor Haiti, for in it Spanish is almost 
universally spoken, while French is the 
language of Haiti. 

A Southern member of an important 
Committee at Washington not long ago non- 
plused a reporter who was trying to get 
news about the war plans of the Govern- 
ment. “ What is your opinion of the war?” 
the reporter asked when he had fairly cor- 
nered his man. “ Well, sah,” replied the 
courteous Congressman, “ I haven’t thought 
of it much lately, but I’ve always been of 
the opinion, sah, that Lee should not have 
surrendered. Good-evening, sah.” 

This skit from an exchange sees the light 
at an appropriate time: “Send me a ton of 
coal.” “* What size?” “ Well, a 2,000-pound 
ton would suit me, if that’s not asking too 
much.” 


The Germans of ’48 who rebelled against 
the tyranny of their Government were 
stanch lovers of freedom everywhere. One 
of them, Carl Schneider, founded an anti- 
slavery paper here after he was forced to 
flee from his native land. “ He arrived in 
St. Louis one afternoon, and, walking along 
the street, he passed a garden from which 
a comely, very light mulatto girl ran out 
followed by a gentleman who raised a cane 
to strike her. Schneider saw only a man 
attacking a woman, and promptly knocked 
him down. He spent the night in a station- 
house for disturbing the peace, and then 
started the first paper in St. Louis that 
advocated the abolition of slavery.” The 
Huns of our day evidently are not the de- 
scendants of such men. 

One of the questionable acts of Napoleon 
was the removing of treasured paintings 
from the countries he conquered to the 
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By the Way (Continued) 

Louvre Gallery in Paris. After 1815 most 
of this loot was returned. A despatch from 
the London “Times” indicates that the 
Germans are imitating their arch-enemy 
of old. It says that the famous picture, 
Rubens’s “ Descent from the Cross,” has 
been transferred from Antwerp to the art 
collection at Diisseldorf. It is to be hoped 
that the historic parallel will soon be com- 
pleted in the present case and that the 
beautiful Cathedral at Antwerp will ere 
long come into its own again. 


The Southern Pacific Railway carried, 
on its Pacific Fruit Express, 27,000 cars 
of fruit and other perishable farm products 
out of California in ninety days—an 
average for three months of three hun- 
dred cars a day. This is said to constitute 
a record for this kind of traffic. 


The jaunting car of Ireland has not yet 
been superseded by the all-conquering auto- 
mobile, and consequently the “ jarvie ” and 
his horse are still to the fore in transporta- 
tion and in anecdote. Here is a specimen of 
the latter: A tourist said to one of these 
drivers one day, “ Paddy, that’s the worst- 
looking hone ever saw. Why don’t you 
fatten him up?” “ Fat him up, is it?” was 
the ready answer. “ Faix, the poor baste 
can hardly carry the little mate that’s on 
him now!” 


A statue of the Indian celebrity Sequoya 
has been presented by the State of Okla- 
homa to the United States Government 
and is now in the Capitol at Washington. 
It is the work of the late Mrs. Vinnie 
Ream Hoxie. Sequoya, it will be remem- 
bered, was the inventor of the Cherokee 
alphabet, which was suggested to him by 
an old English spelling-book, from whic 
he made, by a letters, ete., an alpha- 
bet of eighty-five characters to represent 
the Cherokee language. By its use, “ within 
a few months thousands of hitherto. illiter- 
ate Cherokees were able to read and write 
their own language.” 


A “tir de barrage,” or concentrated fire 
on a sector of the enemy’s line, is thus de- 
scribed by the author of “ At the Front in 
a Flivver:” “ It alone is worth crossing the 
ocean to see. A solid line of flame, several 
kilometers long, crowned by _ explodin 
shrapnel and all kinds of colored lights an 
flares and a noise so deafening as to make 
one’s head reel and one’s brains stop work- 
ing. There were eleven hundred guns 
working about twenty-five shots a minute 
for an hour in the space of two square 
miles. .. . I have been scared in my life, 
but never like that.” 


“ At the Front in a Flivver ” quotes this 
soldier’s joke : “ Peirce had a close call at 
Nouvelle Fleury. A piece of shrapnel got 
him in the chest, but was deflected b his 
heavy leather pocketbook, which was filled 
with papers and money. Peirce says he’s 
never going to be without money hereafter 
—he doesn’t care whose |” 


Besides a book that celebrates in its 
title the Ford car, “At the Front in a 
Flivver,” the war has produced a parody 
(on Kipling’s “Gunga Din”) that compli- 
ments that product of the American manu- 
facturer’s genius. It appears in the “ Amer- 
ican Field Service Bulletin ” of Paris under 
the heading “ Hunka Tin,” and concludes : 

“ Yes, Tin, Tin, Tin, 

You exasperating puzzle, Hunka Tin, 
T’ve abused you and I’ve flayed you, 
But, by Henry Ford who made you, 
You are better than a Packard, Hunka Tin.” 
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Fa =©wonderful effects. 

e THE BATH HOUSE is modern, complete 
and comfortable, and is connected with the 
Hotel by a sunlighted viaduct, so that the 
bather may go to and from his room without 
outside exposure. 


Renewed Health—Rest—Recreation 








Glorious wooded mountain scenery, Riding and 
Driving over interesting mountain roads and 
trails—Golf, Tennis, anda variety of other 
sports give an added zest to outdoor tfecreation. 
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Virginia Hot Springs 


The only place in America where it can be taken 
just as comfortably as in the Spring or Fall 


Many who, in former years have regularly visited Harrogate, Aix-les- 
Bains, Carlsbad, Vichy and other European Resorts (at present inac- 
cessible on account of the war) are now taking the cure at Hot Springs and 
find it just as beneficial, and the climate and surroundings much superior. 


The curative value of the waters (celebrated since 1735) is vouched for by eminent 
all parts of the world and by sufferers who have experienced their 


inter a ay 








Ga ne ea eae 


It would be difficult to imagine a more delight- 
ful spot. The Homestead standard of service 

intained through the year. Ifyou would 
learn more of this truly ideal winter resort, 
write for 


The Homestead Book 


phically describing and illustrating, in colors, 
the many charms of the Homestead and its sur- 
roundings and dilating fully upon the therapeutic 
values of the famous waters. Copies upon request. 
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CHRISTIAN S. ANDERSEN, Resident Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 
Booking Offices: Ritz Carlton Hotels; New York, Philadelphia 




















When you notify The Outlook 
Important to Subscribers of a change in vour address, 
both old and new address should be given. Kindly write, 
if possible, two weeks before the change is to take effect. 


ROYAL MAILS(\si) JAPAN 
NEDERLAND and ROTTERDAM 


Joint Pacific Service (1st, 2nd and 3rd Cabin) 
YOKOHAMA, (Via Honoluiu) K i 
HONG KONG SIRIA” — 

BATAVIA 


SINGAPORE 
F Nov. 24, ete. 
me $100 YOKOHAMA (ac Cope 8 TSOTeT. 





Sailings from San Francisco 
J.D.Spreckels& Bros.Co.601 Market St.S.F 
H.E. BURNETT,17 Battery Place,N.Y. 


GUARANTEED FINEST 
e 


Indian River Oranges 
and Grapefruit 


Fully ripened on trees. We will ship them 
to you direct, in quantities suitable for your 
family, at attractive prices. Drop us a card 





_ today and let us send details. 


VICTORIA CITRUS GROVES CO. 
Cocoa, Indian River, Fla. 








Cultivate Your 
Natural Beauty 


OU can have a youthful appearance, clear 

complexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 

_ and lashes, graceful neck and chin; luxuriant 
hair; attractive hands, comfortable feet. 

You can remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads; 
strengthen sagging facial muscles—have comfortable 
feet, all thru following the simple directions of 
Susannacocrojes —_— 

Physical Culture : 
- Face, Neck, 
calp and Feet, 





e 





derful work ac- ze 
by the 


Grace Mildred Culture Course 
Dept. 13, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
(A Divisioncf Susanna Cocroft's Phys. Culture Course ) 
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Tours and Travel 
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Hotels and Resorts 





eSeokths Resorts 





SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY 
THE PROGRESSIVE RAILWAY OF THE SOUTH 
Shortest, Most Attractive Route to 


FLORIDA 
CUBA—GEORGIA 


Pinehurst, Southern Pines, Camden, Co- 
lumbia, Savannah, Atlanta, Birmingham. 


4 All Steel Trains, including 
“The Flamingo” 
One night out to Tampa, Palm Beach, St. 
Augustine, Ormond, Daytona, Belleair, 
St. Petersburg. 


Additional train commencing Jan. 7. The 
all Pullman, all steel, superbly equipped 


SEABOARD 
Florida Limited 


on the most convenient schedule ever 
operated. 


Visit the U. 8. Military Camps South. 
The Golf Courses, the Hunting Grounds. 
The Florida Fishing Banks. 

The Famous Resorts. 








request at 


Booklets, Schedules, Rates on 
Phila- 


northern offices, Boston, Buffalo, 

deiphia, Baltimore, Washington or 

W. E. CONKLYN, Gen. East. Pass. Agt. 
1148 Broadway, New York 





Hotels and Resorts 
_ CALIFORNIA 


San Ysidro Ranch 


Bungalows of various sizes situated on the 
foothi among orange groves, overlooking 
the sea. Central dining-room, electric lights, 
hot and cold water. Six miles from Santa 
Barbara, two miles from ocean. Booklet. Ad- 
dress Mrs. HARLEIGH JOHNSTON, San 
Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara, California. 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW MIL FORD | 
Wayside Inn Litchfield Co., Conn, 
The foothills of the Berkshires. Good skat- 
ing, coasting. Spend your next week-end 
here Home cooking, comfortable rooms. 
Special rates. 2 hours ie; New York. Book- 
let A. Mrs. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 


FLORIDA 


LAKESIDE HOTEL 


On 
Bathing 
able. 











uate “3 reason- 


. boating and fishing. 
‘ F . PERRIN. 


low open. A 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HOTEL PURITAN 


Ave. Boston 
THE OISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 
Globe Trotters call the Puritan one of 
the most homelike hotels in the world. 
Your inquiries gladly answered 
and our booklet mailed —y~> 








OT -CostelloMgr. 














CAN YOU AFFORD TO KEEP 
YOUR HOME OPEN UNDER 
PRESENT HIGH COST OF LIV- 
ING? IF NOT, WRITE TO THE 


Weldon Hotel &sznte" 
FOR THEIR SPECIAL WINTER RATES 


PLYMOUTH INN 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


One of the most attractive hotels in the 
Connecticut valley. 

Adjoins Smith College Campus 
Spacious Piazzas Golf 
Interesting Automobile Trips 
Send for booklet A. 
WILLARD A. SENNA, Manager. 











Lake Weir, Weirsdale, Fla. . 











NEW YORK CITY 
STOP AT 


HOTEL BOSSERT 


on aristocratic Brooklyn Heights 
and enjoy the advantages o; 


THE MARINE ROOF 


the most famous roof in America. Dine 300 
feet in the air, with a panographic view of 
New York Harbor stretch hing before you for 
z if you like. 





a distance of 10 miles. Dancin 
Write for booklet 
Montague, Hicks, and Remsen Streets, Brooklyn 





NEW YORK CITY 


HOTEL JUDSON 53 Washine- 


ton Square 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $2.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Loca.ion very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


_ NORTH CAROLINA 


“BELVEDERE” 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Beautifully located. Steam heat. Private 
baths. A homelike place with all conveni- 
Write for booklet. 








ences of a large hotel. 


inehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 





Excellent Place 
To Winter Your Horses. 
Fine Track—No Mud, 
Best Stables in the South 


Weekly events throughout season. 


Also the Mecca for 


Golf, Tennis, Trap Shooting, Rifle 
Range, Riding and Driving, etc. 


THE CAROLINA — Now Open 


3 excellent Hotels 
Booklet on request 






Pinehurst Office, Pinehurst, N.C. 
or Leonard Tufts, Boston, Mass. 








SOUTH CAROLINA 





GREENACRE FARM 


AIKEN, 8S. C. Open for the season on 
October fifteenth. Can accommodate guests 
who wish to rest and live outdoors in the 
ideal winter climate of the high pine and sand 
country. Excellent food and care 


Health Resorts 


Do You Need 
Building Up? 














Do you want 
Rest, Country Life, 
Horseback ding, 


Constructive Physical T raining 
All making for 


Health ? 


If so, ask your physician about 


THE ADAMS PLACE 
Pompton Lakes, N. J. 


Ask us what we are doing and send 
for a copy of our book. 


ROSE VALLEY SANITARIUM 


Box D, Media, Pa. For treatment 
of disease by Osteopathy and allied physi- 
ological methods. including Fruit, Milk, 
and other Scientific Diets; H ydrother- 
apy ; assage; Corrective Exercise; 
Sun, Light, and’ Air baths, etc. Ideal for 
recreation. Booklet on request. 





rest an 








Sanford Hall, 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 
Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
ark, flower and_ vegetable ae 
Food the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 


est. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
Hand-colored, on hand-made stock, sent on 
approval. Special designs to soldiers in 
camps or abroad. Consignments for sales. Dis- 
counts to those wishing to sell among friends. 
Jessie A. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston. 

CHRISTMAS cards and calendars hand- 
tinted irom kL? own films. Samples - 
mitted. vitt, Mountain Lakes, N. J. 


FOR THE HOME 


DOMESTIC seeny otee home study, good 
oa sition. American School Home Economics, 
hicago. 


_HELP WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
CAFETERIA managers, dietitians, ma- 
trons, ~_7 7 secretaries, 
mothers’ helpe iss Richa: 
minster St., rovidence, R. 1. Boston, Thurs- 
days, 11 to 1-16 Jackson Hall, Trinity Court. 
» tangy ION. ry | Sa 
ome, quiet coun e, age 50, super- 
intend —— ane chauffeu hy Assist every anil 
ealth, neerful disposition 
eosontial Write details if within convenient 
vew York, itions held if an: hv i 
































LINDEN |™, Ses! Place for Sick 


Doylestown, Pa. !an fooees devoted to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
Rosert Lippincott WALTER, M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 









Apartments 





7 room, 3 
New York Corner Apartment athe hand. 
somely furnished, outside rooms, Southern ex- 
posure. Re References § required. 7,411, Outlook. 


~ Property ty Wanted 
WANTED FOR SUMMER SEASON 


Attractive country house on popular automo- 
bile road about 50 miles from New York City. 
Address A. B. Planas, 557 West End Ave., N. Y. 


_ Real Estate 


OU CAN DO BETTER ON A 

SOUTHERN FARM. Send fora 
year’s subscription Free to our beautifully 
illustrated magazine, The Southern Home- 
seeker, which tells all about good, low-priced 
land -_ Southern es WwW 4 F.H. 
LA Agr . 4 . Ry.. 
446 R.. . Bldg oanohe, Va. 


ARKANSAS 


1.800 ACRES | 


in the Zine Lead and Fruit Belt of 
Northwest Arkansas. Will cut 4,000 feet of 
lumber peracre. Will produce 40 bushels corn 
20 bushels wheat per acre. . switch anc 
improvements on lands. $10 7 yer acre. Write 

J.L. CLUTE, Box 43, Pindall, Ark. 


__ CONNECTICUT _ 


FOR SALE 


36 acres, with a good 8-room house having 

i water, and electric lights may be 
This house is all in good condition, 
i painted and decorated ; borders the 
Pomperaug River. An attractive home, a 
practical farm; half a mile from good size 
vamnge § ene trolley. Price $3,500; $1,600 cash. 

ASSIDY, Waedbury, Conn. 


FLORIDA 


or RENT or SALE, on MERRITT 
ISLAND. Arrractive Winter HomE, 
furnished, 8 rooms, modern improvements, 
3room cottage (white help), 112 ft. water 
front, near county bridge. $650 season. (Near 
Rockledge.) Fruit. Dock. Garace. Cost 
$10,000 ; will sell much less. Box 32, Cocoa, Fla. 


NEW JERSEY 


- HOUSE TO RENT _ 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Substantial and commodious :20- 
room house adjoining the estate of 
George J. Gould, E Esq. Furnished through- 
out; moderate rent. 7,391, Outlook. 


NEW YORK 
1,000 Acre Hudson River Estate 


Livineston Manor House; 
private dock ; orchards and woodland, at $50 
per acre. Rvrat Lire Co., Kinderhook, N. Y. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
for the months 


TO RENT of January, Feb- 


ruary and March, completely furnished 
house w ith modern conveniences, at West End, 
























































C. Address A. P., Box 351, 





Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 
A Private Home for chronic, nervous, and 
mental patients. Also elderly peo: pe requiring 
care. Harriet E. Reeves, M.D. lebeee 


Blythewood Sanitarium £; 


BUNGALOWS and COTTAGES 
Greenwich, Conn. 
New York’s most attractive suburban sani- 
tarium. A combination of country lifeand met- 
es, superior location, a 
high standaré ‘of service, comfort and beauty. 
28 miles from New York, frequent electric service 














Summerville, § 6: for further particnlars. 
____ LIVE STOCK 
FOR SALE 


High class hunting dogs, also farm and 
watch os and pore. A pee ialty of all 
reeds. Pigeons, Ferrets, Rabbits, Guinee 
Pigs, we. Stamp for circular and re; 

CHAS. RIDGELY, Canton, Bio. 
Your child needs a a a 
Shetland Pony freien 


gro up with. 
HARTZELL BROTHERS, Sebring, Ohio. 














erences, telephone. x 171, ee 


WANTED—Capable person mene 
houseworker: girlas nurse and upatairs work. 
Mrs. Guilmette, Clovernook, Yonkers, N. Y. 


MAID.— Wanted, a sewing ory willin to 
assist with little girl, Near Philadelphia. 
5,447, Outlook. 

eee ABTED — Cansite institutional house- 

kee Must be strong, active, accustomed 

to direct servants, and [ee ing to assist in gen- 
ment. requi 
Sis, Outlenke ’ 

WANTED — Trained dietitian_as cook in 
private family in hey D-¢ C., where 
every consideration will ‘shown. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 5,452, Outlook 

WANTED — Lady’s maid and seamst 
willing to go out of town. 5,453, Outlook. 

Teachers and CGovernesses 

PACIFIC Coast? For —o—— rules, 
etc., send 2c. stamps Esterly 
Teachers Agency, Los pe Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

W ANTED— Competent teachers for public 
and pri and Send for 
bulletin. “Ta Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


COMPETENT TEACHERS for Southern 
colleges and peptic schools. Free istration 
this month. for booklet. South Atlantic 

ers’ cane Raleigh, N.C. 

REFINED governess for little gir] of eleven. 
reach, music, sewing. Philadelphia. 5,444, 

uth 


_SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 
PHYSICIAN wishes engagement in private 
capacity, invalid or chronic case. Willing to 
travel. dress Doctor, 1436 North Der- 
bigny, New Orleans. 


Business Situations 

CHAUFFEUR I desire to place my 
chauffeur for winter months. Very reliable, 
efficient, good mechanic, and familiar with 
high-class motors. Box 256, Gardiner, Maine. 

YOUNG woman desires position stenog- 
rapher. Familiar office details. Five years’ 
experience. 5,324, Outlook. 

SECRETARY—Young woman experienced 
in stenography, bookkeeping, and office work. 
5,451, Outlook. 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 

WOMAN of education and refinement, ex- 
— ed housekeeper, desires position in 
10usehold where servants are kept. Mrs. Beli, 
124 West 82d St.. New York. 

AMERICAN widow, 35, desires position 
managing housekeeper (private or institu- 
tional), companion, chaperon. Ww ould travel. 
Highest credentials. rs. B., 22 Astor St., 
Newark, N. J. 

WANTED—Position as companion by 
young woman of education and refinement, 
cheerful, adaptable. 5,441, Outlook. 

PRACTICAL nurse. -Excellent references. 
Going to C rein Ww a care for woman or 
children. 5,444, ¢ 

REFINED Christian woman desires position 
as companion or helper in cultured home. 
5,455, Outlook. 

Teachers and Covernesses 

EXPERIENCED teacher of subnormal 
children desires private case. References. 
5,437, Outlook 

EXECUTIVE of school for delinquent boys 
desires change. Ten years’ » successtul experi 
ence. Strong personality, trained teacher and 
physical director. Prefers institutional or 
settlement work with younger boys whe~ 
opportunity is offered for developing ¢ harac- 
ter by personal influence. 5,440, Outlook. 

NATURALIZED German governess takes 
full charge children four to seven. Ex¢ellent 
mage teacher. Kindergarten, physical cul- 
ture. $45. 5,449, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman desires position as gov- 
erness in New fork 5 Oy. Excellent refer- 
ences. 5,454, Outlook 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Young women to take a short 
course for the care of chronic and ae 
cent ee. Apply ee. F . KE. 
Parker Home, New Brunswick, 

M. W. Wightman & Co. + weer Agency, 
outeplianed 895. flocs arge ; prompt delivery. 
44 West 22d St., w Yor! 

WANTED— Widow and ‘daughter will care 
for semi-invalid or oe rson. Cheerful 
room, § good food, fine reedom of home. 

Address Mrs. William Fin Findlay, Washington- 
ville, N. Y. 

RESPON as position wanted. Cultured, 
competent, middle-aged widow. Any locality. 
Unquestionable references, 5,450, Outlook. 























